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Unseen Force in Character-Making.* 


By GEorGE H. MarrTIN, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Character grows from within, and every man is in the 
highest sense a self-made man. 

A human body is born into the world. It is chiefly a 
bundle of nerve cells and fibers, plus a system of nutritive 
organs to promote its growth. Associated with it in 
some mysterious way, with it but not of it, is an immate- 
rial entity that we call a human soul. Soon a name is 
given this being, by which its identity may be distinguished 
in the future, and by which it may be remembered in a 
future still more remote. 

At once, this nervous system begins, to use the lan- 
guage of the physiologists, to react against its environ- 
ment, and by this reaction a multitude of ideas and 
thoughts are generated, which constitute the early part 
of education. 

By and by, the soul becomes aware of its own existence 
as something apart from the world of sense by which it is 
surrounded. You recall that interesting passage in which 
Richter describes the sunburst of his own subjective con- 
sciousness. 

“Never shall I forget the inward experience of the 
birth of self-consciousness, of which I well remember the 
time and place. I stood one afternoon, a very young 
child, at the house door, and looked at the logs of wood 
piled on the left, when at ence that inward consciousness 
—I am a Me—came like a flash of lightning from heaven, 
and has remained ever since. Then was my existence 
conscious of itself and forever.” 

By and by, there is the idea of to-morrow, and then of 
a succession of to-morrows, forming a future. Then the 
soul sees itself projected against that future. 

Now there come to be two selves, the present self and 
the future self. There is the Me, the not Me, and an- 
other Me. Slowly, that future self takes shape in an 
ideal made up of specific qualities of character. 


The Completion of Character, 


To realize this ideal becomes, henceforth, the work of 
life. With more or less earnestness of purpose, with 
more or less persistence of endeavor, with more or less 
completeness of success, the ideal becomes the controlling 
motive, the supreme moral force. 

In Hawthorne’s beautiful allegory, the “Great Stone 
Face,” you remember how the man Ernest, by daily and 
admiring contemplation of the face, its dignity, its seren- 
ity, its benevolence, came all unconsciously to himself to 
possess the same qualities, and to be transformed and 
transfigured by them, until at last he stood revealed to his 
neighbors as the long promised one, who should be like 
the Great Stone Face. 


So in every human life, the unrealized self is the un- 


' geen but all-powerful ‘orze that brings into subjection the 
will, guides the conduct, and determines the character. 

The early life of Washington is singularly transparent 
as to the creation and influence of the ideal. We see 
how one quality after another was added until the char- 
acter became complete. 

Manly strength, athletic power and skill, appear first ; 
then, courtesy and refined manners, mederation, temper- 
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ance, consideration for others; then, careful and exact 
business habits; then, military qualities; then, devotion 
to public service. 

Steadily but rapidly, the transforming work went on, 
until the man was complete; the ideal was realized. 

Henceforth, the character, the man, appears under all 
the forms of occupation and office. ‘Legislator, comman- 
- president, the man is in them all, tho he is none of 
them. 

Cincinnatus at the plow is Cincinnatus still. 

Washington at sixty, moving in the clamor and con- 
fusion of the Genet episode, is the same careful, prudent, 
patient, dignified, self-respecting, self-controlled, patri- 
otic, masterful man that he had begun to be at twenty- 
one, when he went on his mission to the French forts on 
the Ohio. 

That Self-Created Ideal. 


How does the soul form its ideal? As the bird builds 
its nest, instinctively, impelled by a law of its life, from 
materials at hand. 

The process is simple, and yet complex. Living in a, 
world of men and women, character is ever appealing to 
him, soliciting his attention, and his interest, and evoking 
his feeling. 

He sees, he admires, he chooses, he begins to try to be. 
The elemental psychology of all character-making is 
summed up in four simple sentences: I see, I like, I wish 
I were, I will be. 

Just here heredity shows itself. If the mind is tem- 
perate in feeling, deliberate in choosing, and robust in its 
willing, character becomes set and enduring. 

If, on the contrary, feeling is volatile, choice fickle, and 
the will flabby, one quality after another awakens momen- 
tary admiration and impulse ; ideals succeed each other as 
the vanishing visions of a dream ; life is passed in a state 
of perpetual inward contradiction, and at last the man has 
earned the judgment of Reuben, “unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.” 

But the stuff out of which the ideal is made is always 
character in the concrete, qualities incarnate, not pre- 
cepts, nor eodes of ethics. 

The process I am describing is not imitation. Itfis 
more subtle, more fundamental. Imitation has to do with 
actions, external things that can be seen. This deals 
with being rather than doing. It is ‘spirit discerning 
epinit, and feeling drawn to it; deep answering unto 

eep. 

The process needs also to be distinguished from what 
is ordinarily thought of as personal influence, one mind 
and will consciously and purposely bearing upon another 
to incite to action. 

Imitation and influence are seen forces. Their activity 
goes on in the light of the sun : they can be tracked... But 
the self-created ideal self draws as the sun draws. This 
is the mystery of it, and the marvel of it: it may be the 
horror of it. While parents yearn and teachers labor to 
fashion character, the character is being fashioned ir’a 
laboratory to which they have no key, by a force of whose 
very existence they are unconscious; a force »f which the 
subject himself may be unconscious. 


Determining Influences. 


The sources from which the soul draws its material, 
and the influences which determine its feeling and its 
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choice, are many and varied,—home, social enyironment, 
companions, booxs, schools, and the church. 

The process begins with the family life, with father 
and mother, brother and sister. The child naturally 
learns to admire the character of those whom he loves, 
primarily what they are. The force and courage of father 
and brother; the patience, the sympathy, the kindness of 
mother and sister are appealing traits. But he comes, 
also, to admire what they admire. There is no deeper 
and no more lasting influence than that of ideals of char- 
acter held steadily before the mind by parents in whom 
the child has confidence. 

Washington’s character-making is again suggestive 
here. Of the influence of his father’s character we know 
but little, but we do know how profoundly he was affected 
by his regard for his brother Lawrence; a brave, manly, 
high-spirited youth, skilled in all forms of athletic pur- 
suits, and an ardent soldier. 

These qualities appealed to the younger brother with 
compelling force, and formed the most conspicuous ele- 
ments in his own ideal. 

Later, his acquaintance with the Fairfaxes added some 
well known features. Their courtly manners, their culti- 
vated language, their business habits, their hardy man- 
hood, impressed him deeply, and discerning the inward 
qualities of which these were signs, we see him framing 
himself after the patterns they furnished. 

The child not only tends to admire what his parents ad- 
mire, but also what. society admires. Thus, the social 
ideal is both a cause and an effect. It becomes the ideal 
of the individual, and by becoming so is perpetuated as 
the ideal of society. So peoples acquire and retain for 
successive generations their distinctive character. 

Two illustrations of this must suffice. The ideal of 
physical excellence and beauty became one of the domin- 
ant features of the Greek character. How? By being 
held steadily before the mind of the children and youth as 
worthy of all honor and admiration. 

The victor in the national games returning to his native 
city, was received with more than royal honors; thru a 
breach made in the walls for the purpose, he entered as 
a conqueror. By processions and sacrifices and banquets, 
the people vied with each other to do him honor. Such 
a reception made any boy of spirit eager for the training 
which should make him worthy to be so honored and he 
cheerfullly submitted to all its rigors, gladly keeping his 
body under, that it might become a more efficient instru- 
ment of the free, all-subduing will, and a more perfect 


incarnation of it. 
New England Ideals. 


In New England homes, in the eighteenth century and 
the early part of the nineteenth, two ideals of character, 
social ideals, were potent in education. 

One was the religious ideal. To be a God-fearing, Bible 
reading, Sabbath-keeping, church-belonging man or wom- 
an was held before the children as the most worthy am- 
bition. They saw such nien and women looked up to 
with respect, and having social standing. 

Besides this, there was a practical ideal. In every com- 
munity were men who, by industry and thrift supplement- 
ing native sagacity and force, had acquired wealth. They 
lived in the best houses, they occupied the best pews in 
the church, they served the parish and the town in posi- 
tions of trust and honor. They were looked up to by all, 
and their character was held before the young as worthy 
of emulation. 

In almost every New England home, one could have 
found three books, tho books were scarce, books which in 
a way typified these social ideals. 

There was the life of Payson, the mystic young preacher 
of Portland ; the life of Henry Martyn, the ardent young 
missionary; and side by side with these, in later times, 
the life of Amos Lawrence, the Christian merchant. 

And in old England, too, who can tell to what extent 
the contrast between the social life of the present and 
that of the Restoration period is due to the loyal rever- 
ence which her people feel toward the gracious woman 
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who has been not only the mother of queens, but also the 
queen of mothers. 

Not only from home and society does the child get ma- 
terial for his ideals, but also from books. 


The Influence of Reading and the School. 


While Lincoln lived, men marveled that such a man 
could have come from such beginnings. Such breadth of 
understanding, such loftiness of purposes, such single- 
ness of aim, such rectitude, such tenderness, such pa- 
tience, such charity,—they seemed effect without a cause, 

But when, in after years, men learned that the com- 
panions of his youth had not been only the rough associ- 
ates of the frontier life, but the men and women of the 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Plutarch, and Shakespeare, they 
wondered no longer. He had been walking with the 
world’s worthies and they had made him great. 

So our boys and girls, all unknown to us, often all un- 
consciously to themselves, are admiring the characters 
they find in the books they read, and are fashioning them- 
selves into the same image. 

The schools, too, are doing their part. Thru the liter- 
ature and history, there is no limit to the possibilities 
within the reach of every teacher. 

Character in history, character in literature, illumin- 
ated in the portrayal by the enthusiastic admiration of 
the teacher, glows before the student and kindles within 
him a responsive emotion. As the long line of men and 
women who have lived and wrought and suffered moves 
before him, he feels nobler impulses stirring within him, 
and he sees himself living such a life, and with the 
thoughts and the impulses, the work of transformation 
begins. 

Wherever their story has been told, Leonidas and Hora- 
tius have stood in hours of peril “i the imminent deadly 
breach.” They have come fighting down the ages. Such 
men never die. Rienzi and Garibaldi and Emmet are not 
dead. Havelock and Gordon and Warren live in thous- 
ands of young men to-day, who have caught their spirit 
and are being transformed into their likeness. 

The men of Edinburgh are of a different fiber because 
they have read the names of their fathers on the tablet 
in the old church of St. Giles, commemorating the four 
hundred sons of Scotland who went down in the Birken- 
head as calmly as if on parade, that the two hundred 
women and children might be saved. 

And I fancy the young men of Switzerland have wrought 
themselves into a different type because the Lion of Lu- 
cerne has reminded them of the loyal heroism of the Swiss 
guard at the Tuileries. 

This is Browning’s meaning when David says to Saul : 
“Each deed thou hast done, dies, revives, lives aga‘n, 
goes to work in the world.” This is the crown of life 
promised to all those who are faithful unto death. 

Who can tell how many women are patiently carrying 
their burdens of domestic suffering because of the un- 
wearied, unquenchable love of Jennie Deans, and Little 
Nell, and Florence Dombey? 

Biography and Living Example. 

Just here light is thrown on the most effective way 
to deal with biography in school work. Modern criticism 
professes to respect the truth, and would have no glamor 
thrown over the characters in history ; there should be no 
aureole about the heads of the saints. But is there not 
profoundest significance in the fact that every year mil- 
lions of children come to believe that bells are ringing and 
flags are flying in honor of a man of whom the only thing 
they know, is that he never told a lie? 

For all the higher purposes in the education of the 
young, is it not better for them to be told of Washington 
the True, than of Paul Leicester Ford’s “True George 
Washington”? 

Here is the most hopeful field for our child-study. To 
ascertain by syllabus and ~uestionnaire how many children 
like rag dolls better than painted ones, and how many are 
afraid in the dark, is worthy of the highest efforts of a 
university and of doctors of philosorhy, but to learn at 
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what shrine of human character the boys and girls are 
worshiping in the Lararium of their own souls,—what 
Great Stone Face is silently but resistlessly transforming 
them into its own likeness, this is work worthy of a 
teacher, and I had almost said, nothing else is. 

The teacher does this work by what he teaches, but in- 
finitely more by what he is. “How can I hear what you 
say,” wrote Emerson, “when what you are is continually 
thundering in my ears?” 

There have been some splendid examples of teachers 
thus’ building themselves into the character of their pu- 


pils. 
Thomas Arnold and Mary Lyon. 


Last year, in the London Graphic, were printed these 
words: “It will be told in after days how there was once 
a heaven-born head-master, by name Thomas Arnold, who, 
ruling at Rugby, taught the boys to be good Christians, 
true gentlemen, and be merry, mischievous boys still.” 

Men have wondered at the marvelous influence of Ar- 
nold over his boys, an influence reaching on into their 
after life, so that the Rugby boys were distinguished at 
college and beyond. But when we study his life with his 
boys at Laleham, as well as at Rugby, there is no marvel. 
When we see him sharing their sports, when we see him 
in the evening at work in the midst of his boys, annota- 
ting his Thucydides, writing his Roman history, compos- 
ing his pamphlets on church and state affairs, we see that 
the boys learned from him two profound lessons which 
they ca’ried with them into all their public life, that there 
could be learning without pedantry, and religion without 
cant. 

Similar to this was the work of Mary Lyon. Steadily, 
without interruption or intermission, she held before the 
girls of Mt. Holyoke the ideal of a consecrated Christian 
womanhood. To this end, all the studies, all the exer- 
cises, all the influences, were made to contribute. 

So completely did the ideal of her own life become the 
ideal of their lives, that most of the girls went out as 
avowed Christian women. Wherever they went they car- 
ried this spirit. Wherever they taught they set up a new 
Mt. Holyoke, a Christian seminary. Wherever they mar- 
ried they set up a Christian home. And so powerfully did 
the ideal work thru the sixty years of the history of the 
school, that more than two hundred girls have become 
foreign missionaries. 

School and Church. 


And what Thomas Arnold and Mary Lyon did, thous- 
ands of teachers in all spheres of influence, from the kin- 
dergarten to the college, are doing to-day. 

We hear sometimes, from lips of ignorance, a charge of 
moral failure against the public schools. I have no hesi- 


tation in affirming that the public school teachers are do- - 


ing more to help in forming ideals of worthy lives than all 
other agencies combined. 

This too, I take it, is the exalted mission of the church; 
by all its services, and all its ordinances, by all its orders, 
and all its offices, in all its individual and collective life, 
to hold before the world, and especially before the child- 
ren and youth, the divine life as the ideal life, that life of 
which all noble and virtuous and self-sacrificing human 
lives are but faint reflections ; that life which has been the 
supreme moral force in all human history for two thousand 


years. 

The ideal of that life has molded the character of the 
world’s worthies, and prompted their activities. Thru 
them, it has reclaimed wildernesses, civilized savages, 
abolished slavery, sanctified homes, founded schools, built 
so eo dignified childhood and womanhood and man- 


It has been the impelling force in all great lives. It 
made Francis D’Assisi devoted, and Savonarola strong, 
and Bernard of Clairvaux great. It transformed alike 
Luther and Loyola. It sent Xavier to the far east, and 
Livingstone to the Dark Continent, and John Howard to 
the prisons of Europe, and Clara Barton to the perishing 
in Armenia and Cuba; and from their comfortable homes 
in rural England, it brought to the barren and inhospit- 
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able shores of the new world, the men and women who 
laid the foundations of the institutions we are trying to 
perpetuate. 

They can only be perpetuated in the spirit in which 
they were founded. The same qualities of character, 
made more brilliant by added centuries of triumph, must 
be wrought into the ideal of the generations who will in- 
herit the twentieth century problems. 


The Great Problem. 


The physical problems give us no solicitude. 
matics and mechanics will take care of them all. 
can build docks and ships and canals. 

But for those other problems which concern human life 
and human happiness, those problems whose perplexing 
factors are human interests and passions, we need some- 
thing else. Only when the mighty forces that make for 
education, the home, society, the school, and the church, 
unite in placing on the noblest and most conspicuous 
pedestal in the gallery of human virtues the divine ideal 
of service, to the end that every man may be a Good Sa- 
maritan, and every woman a Sister of Mercy, will these 
problems be in a way to be solved. This only can purify 
politics at home, and guide to wise and benificent issues 
our expanding politics abroad; this only can allay the 
warring passions of employers and employed, and make - 
the opulent and the vagrant co-operative ; this only can 
sweeten city life now cursed with the tenement house, 
the sweat-shop, and the slum. 

The thought I am trying to present is not merely a 
sentiment born of the school and the church; it is em- 
phasized by the most advanced conclusions of modern 
science. 

Looking back along the line by which man has come to 
his present estate, biologists tell us that progress has 
always been conditioned on conformity to environment. 
As physical conditions changed, those forms of life sur- 
vived which changed to fit them. The ever changing 
environment demanded more and more complexity of 
structure, more and more differentiation of function, and 
so advance was made from amoeba up thru worm and 
vertebrate to man always by the inward impulse respond- .« 
ing to the outward needs. So man himself has grown ; 
the inward impulse no longer a blind, unconscious reach- 
ing after something to be physically felt, but a conscious 
effort to adapt himself to an environment in which mind 
was supreme. 


Mathe. 
We 


The Possibility of Our Future. 


As the centuries have come and gone, the social envir- 
onment has become more and more complex, demanding 
ever higher mental and moral attributes. An ever widen- 
ing horizon has called for an ever keener and more far- 
sighted vision ; an ever closening contact has demanded an 
ever deepening sympathy. 

But the law of evolution contains no guarantee of uni- 
versal advance. Arrest, retrogression, disappearance are 
as legitimate and as frequent as progress. Every step 
in the ascent of man has been accompanied by the de- 
scent of men. 

Herein we see the possibility of our failure as well as 
of our success. 

So far as the co-operative forces succeed in helping any 
child or youth to fashion a self-ideal which shall fit the 
new and larger and more inexorable social demands, so 
far have we fitted him to survive, and we have brought 


‘into a little clearer vision that far-off divine event, to 


which the whole creation moves. 


we 


There should be a proper equipoise of physical and 
mental toil. I believe that ultimately the question will 
be, how can we arrange matters from childhood to old 
age so that every one may exercise his physical and men- 
tal powers equally as God designed he should, turning 
from one employment to the other with natural interest, 
and spending an equal portion of the day upon each ? 

—S. B. SINCLAIR. 
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The Practical School. 


By F. W. HEwEs, East Orange, N. J. 
I. Introductory. 


High ideals which are not visionary are always great 
helps toward the practical. The series of articles run- 
ning in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, under the title “An Ideal 
School” suggests many most excellent things, not a few 
of which need not be delayed for far distant genera- 
tions. 

Only joy comes to the mind of the true citizen of this 
country at the thought of such artistic buildings.| Such 
complete and sensible equipment and health conditions, 
and such suitable surroundings. Some of us might wish 
the author did not propose to hide the beauties of the 
grounds from ordinary travelers, by “hedges or high 
stone walls.” Some of us may also feel that his sugges- 
tion of permitting wealth to contribute specially or to en- 
dow the public schools would unconsciously create unde- 
sirable class distinctions among pupils. 

On the other hand, his suggestions as to the hours of 
arrival and departure of pupils; the recognition of the 
amount of work a pupil can accomplish ; the adaptation of 
recesses to natural requirements; and more important 
still, “The indisputably vicious and the incorrigably lazy 
must go elsewhere.” These can all be adopted at once, to 
the large advantage of all concerned. 

The reader will notice the hearty acceptance of some of 
these “ideals” in the following consideration of what can 
be done to save our public schools from themselves. 

Discussion and progression of graded school education 
sways hither and thither within a wide range. Yet it is 
ever prompted by two fundamental impulses : 

1. The need of better moral training. 

2. The need of better mental training. 


Taxpayers. 


Moral training and mental discipline are the fundamen- 
tals of good citizenship. Our fathers established public 
schools to provide a sure safeguard to the nation. Even 
childless taxpayers more willingly pay school taxes than 
any other taxes because it is a well fixed principle in the 
United States, that education is the chief foundation 
stone of good citizenship. 

Citizenship. 

Clean moral sense and 
skilled intellect character- 
ize the highest order of 
citizenship. Many persons 
even in the United States 
come to years of maturity 
with low standards of mor- 
ality, and almost no power 
of intelligent judgment, 
even after having taken a 
full public school course, 
followed by academic or 
college training—or lack of 
training. 

Complaints. 

More and more, business 
chiefs are insisting that [| 
our educational methods 
are not adequately equip- 
ping our children for prac- 
tical life. More and more, 
statesmen are complaining 
that our young men and 
women are devoid of the 
mental and moral force re- 
quisite to broad views and 
clear conceptions. More 
and more, parents are shak- 
ing their heads over the 
multitude of “studies” the 
schools have piled upon 
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their children ; and the superficial methods of preparing 
for recitations made necessary thereby. More and more, 
the children themselves, as they step out from the school- 
room into the actual experiences of later life, realize how 
poorly fitted they are for success. 


Shortcomings, 


None of these many questioners condemn “education.” 
They criticise it for what it isnot. They believe that it 
has come to stand in its own way of accomplishing what 
it intends, by two principal faults: 1. It lays too small 
stress on high moral training. 2. It has so crowded its 
excellent machinery for mental development, as almost 
absolutely to prevent any real accomplishment. 

These criticisms apply sharply to primary and grammar 
schools, because less than three in one hundred of public 
school pupils are in high schools. For these reasons, the 
subject matter presented in the following papers is to be 
understood as applying to those schools only. Its purpose 
is indicated by the following propesitions : 


1, Lay much greater stress on moral training. 

2. Assign no tasks in the first two years of primary 
school. 

3. Use fundamental branches only to develop thought 
power. 

4, Assign no tasks except in arithmetic and English 
language. 

5. Pupils in grammar schools not to study both arith- 
metic and grammar. 

6. No tasks to be prepared outside of school hours. 

7. Keep no records of any studies.except the task 
studies. 

8. No written examinations except in the last grammar 
school year. 

9. Instruction (but no tasks or records) in history, geo- 
graphy, “science,” music, drawing, and current events. 


GS 


We may say that example is the most powerful of all 
the means of education. The teacher whose life is a 
worthy examble for his pupils, does more to form their 
character to virtue than he can do by all his instruc- 
tions and all his laws. —JAMES CURRIE. 





Cooking Laboratory, Indianapolis Manual Training School. 
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School Government. 
By Prin. C. W. Frencu, Hyde Park High School. 


The weakest place in American schools to-day is’ to be 
found in what should be recognized as their most vital 
point, the administration of their government. This weak- 
ness is inherent not merely in the methods of controi, but 
most noticeably in the application of the principles upon 
which the free schools are founded and which alone give 
them a right to exist. 

In the past the pupil has been taught, frequently com- 
pelled to submit to a body of rules and an authority, en- 
tirely external, which he has had no voice in making and 
of the reasons for whose existence he has often been igno- 
rant. If he has transgressed his punishment has not been 
the natural sanction of a broken law, but an arbitrary 
and frequently unreasonable penalty. No ethical stand- 
ard of obedience has been held up before him except as it 
has been embodied in amore or less complex code of rules 
aid regulations. The right of intelligent self-coritrol has 
been denied him except within certain narrow and rigid 
limitations ; and so far as the school is concerned he has 
gone out into the world without any practical knowledge 
of the social and politica] obligations which were about to 
devolve upon him. Nor was his ignorance of the 
nature and gravity of these responsibilities the worst fea- 
ture of the case, for his moral outlook had become per- 
verted by an environment so wholly at variance with that 
of the outside community that he necessarily found him- 
self out of harmony with their spirit. 





C. W. French, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 


It may be asserted, briefly, that the old form of school 
government was unpedagogical, un-American, and funda- 
mentally wrong, and that it has continued without any es- 
sential change to the present day. It is true that the ad- 
vance of educational thought and the triumph of liberal 
ideas have removed its most objectionable features and to 
a large extent humanized it, but its underlying principles 
are unchanged, and they are now, as they always have been, 
opposed to the true spirit of our civilization. If the pub- 
lic school is to be in fact as well as in name the corner- 
stone of republican institutions, it must be in the fullest 
sense in harmony with them and with their ideals. The 
school which requires an unreasoning obedience to arbi- 


trary authority may fit its pupils for citizenship in Russia, . 


but not in America. Our forefathers threw off the yoke 
of tyranny more than a hundred years ago, but the Ameri- 
can school has never signed its declaration of indepen- 
dence, and the time is ripe for it to do so now. 


Real Object of Government. 


The supreme question of school government, is not that 
of maintaining order in the school-room from day to day, 
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merely, but the infinitely more important and all-embrac- 
ing one of developing, in the pupils, the social conscious- 
ness and the power of self-control, which involves the 
ability to discriminate between the right and wrong and 
the will to do the one and avoid the other. In a large 
sense this may be said to be the ultimate aim of all school 
work, but it is primarily a problem of government, and as 
such it must be worked out. The school must be recog- 
nized in its true light as a miniature community, which 
imposes upon its citizens the same social and moral re- 


_ sponsibilities and grants them the same fundamental rights 


as the larger community outside. The great error of the 
past has consisted in a failure to recognize this fact, and 
as a result the school community has been organized and 
administered upon principles which are essentially antag- 
onistic to those which control in the outside world. 

Many efforts have been made to work out a scheme, 
based upon sound pedagogical. principles which shall 
effectually correct this mistake. Such an experiment has 
been tried in the Hyde Park high school, which is located 
in Chicago, within two blocks of the university, and which 
enrolls 1500 pupils, with nearly fifty teachers. In re- 
sponse to many requests the following brief account of 
the movement is given, together with some of its most 
significant results. 

The Organization. 

The experiment was inaugurated two years ago after a 
thoro consideration and discussion of the principles in- 
volved by the organization of a council made up of dele- 
gates chosen by the student body, to whom were intrusted 
a few simple administrative functions. As fast as the 
students proved themselves capable of undertaking new 
responsibilities the original organization was expanded, 
until this year it has developed into the form of a minia- 
ture school-city, with a mayor, chiefs of departments, city 
council, etc. Each step has been taken with the greatest 
care and not until the pupils and teachers have fully con- 
sidered it and have substantially agreed to undertake it. 
Mistakes have necessarily been made and more than once 
a scheme has been abandoned when it has proved unsatis- 
factory. 

The present student organization has control of the 
general conduct of the student body outside of the recita- 
tion room and may enter even here with recommendations. 
It should be said, however, that no authority is abdicated 
either by principal or teachers. While these powers are 
entrusted to the student it is with the distinct understand- 
ing that if they are abused or misapplied the principal or 
teachers will immediately intervene. It is expressly stated 
in the charter that the principal shall be ex-officio mem- 
ber of the council and of all committees and courts, and 
if necessary his authority may overrule them all, so that 
the whole system is fully safeguarded in all its details. So 
far, however, there has been but little occasion for him to 
intervene, and then only in minor points. : 

The rules and regulations which control the general ac- 
tivities of the school are passed by the council and approved 
by the mayor and principal. These ordinances are based 
upon the principle that the school is a democratic com- 
munity and that no individual has a right to do anything 
that prejudices the public good. The school is coming 
almost insensibly, to recognize the fact that inattention 
and disorder are immoral and that, when indulged in by 
individuals, they deprive all the students of some of their 


just rights. 
Some of the Ordinances. 


The character of the laws passed by the council is illus- 
trated by the following ordinances, which are given in 
substance : 

“No talking shall be allowed in the halls.” 

“When passing thru the halls all students shall keep to 
we right and shall proceed without crowding or undue 

aste.” 

“In view of the fact that whispering and inattention in 
the class-room interfere with the best interests of the 
am all students are earnestly requested to refrain from 
them.” 
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First Prize Design. 


“Waste paper and refuse of all kinds must be placed 
in the waste baskets and boxes and must not be left on 
the desks or thrown on the floor.” 


Advantages of the System. 


Some of the results of this movement which have ap- 
peared thus far are as follows : 


1. The students obtain a familiarity with the forms of 
government and the functions of citizenship. 

2. Without any supervision or restraint on the part of 
principal or teachers for two years, there has been com- 
paratively no disorder in the halls thru which from 500 to 
800 students pass back and forth to recitations each 
hour. 

3. Respect far authority has increased. Thisis shown, 
not in a blind obedience to command, butin a self-respect- 
ing recognition of the high obligations of citizenship. 

4, The order of the schook has improved in a marked 
degree, so that the principal is seldom called upon to act 


cipline were very frequent. 


5. The necessity of watching students to keep them in 
order is fast disappearing. One study room, where from 


stant watchfulness of two or three teachers. Now a sin- 
gle teacher controls it with ease. Moreover the room has 
been left alone more than once during the present year 
for considerable periods of time and quiet observations 
have discovered no disorder or inattention to studies. 

6. It is no longer necessary for teachers to exercise 
police functions and they are therefore able to give all 
their attention to their legitimate work, consequently the 
standard of scholarship is advancing more noticeably than 
ever before. 

7. The rudeness and boisterousness, which so often 
characterize boys and girls of this age on the streets or 
athletic field, has largely disappeared, and in their place 
is developing a spirit of courtesy and a manly and womanly 
respect for the feelings of others. 

These results have become so clearly defined as to be 
_ho longer questioned and are directly or indirectly derived 
from the new methods of government,.which must neces- 
sarily exert a powerful influence for good upon every de- 
partment of school work. If such results as these are 
obtained after only two years of experimentation it seems 
clear that the development and adoption of a perfected sys- 
tem upon these principles will work a beneficent revolu- 
tion in our schools. 


the part of police magistrate, where formerly cases of dis- 


100 to 300 pupils sit each hour, used to require the con- , 

























































By Mr. Anthony P., Valentine, Jr,, 1424 Ritner Street, Philadeiphia. 


A Model Country School-House. 


The accompanying design, which received the first prize 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S recent competition for the best 
plans for a two-room country school-house, is of such a 
high order of merit that it will appeal to every school offi- 
cial with an eye for general attractiveness and feasibility 
of construction. One of the first requisites of a good de- 
sign for such a school is a simplicity, both for exterior and 
interior, which will make the cost of construction fall 
within the limited appropriations of country school boards. 
This design has met that requisite successfully, as a 
glance will show. The external treatment is a good illus- 
tration of economy of space—the building is perfectly 
compact, without the waste of building material and 
ground space which is caused by wings. The ornament 
of the exterior is at a minimum, but is sufficient to relieve 
any suggestion of too great plainness. Another of the 
most notable features of the exterior is provision for sepa- 
rate entrances for boys and girls. This is in every way 
desirable, and from the architect’s point of view, isa great 
saving in hall space. 

The Interior Treatment, 

Turning to the interior, the first point {to attract the 
eye is the arrangement of the two class-rooms, as they 
face in opposite directions. This, of course, is to bring 
the light over pupils’ left shoulders, in accordance with 
the most expert modern opinion. Another point of ex- 









cellence is the fact that the blackboard partition between 
the two class-rooms is not stationary, but is counterbal- 
anced so as to slide up and allow one teacher, in the ab- 
sence of the other, to supervise both classes. Singing, 
recitations, and other exercises in concert are thus ren- 
dered possible. The arrangement of the wardrobes, toilet 
rooms, and store-room has advantages that will be in- 
stantly appreciated. The heating and ventilating system 
is intended to start with a heater that will supply not a 
small amount of hot air, but a large amount of warm air. 
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This will be admitted to the rooms where indicated on the 
plan, at a level of about midway the story height. The 
ventilation is effected thru registers below the windows, 
at floor level. These registers are connected with the 
vent-stack, whose “ pull” is due to heat from an inclosed 
smoke-flue, while the “push” due to the plenum of air 
in the rooms, insures the positive action of thesystem. A 
special stack over the place marked “books,” etc., venti- 
lates the loft. The height of the main story is thirteen 
feet. The size of the windows is four feet by nine feet, 
and they are three feet from the floor. 

A careful consideration of the elevation and plan will 
reveal more excellencies than have been pointed out here. 
It is well worthy the consideration of all interested in the 
important subject of school architecture. The designer 
of the building is Mr. Anthony P. Valentine, Jr., 1424 
Ritner street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Indianapolis Manual Training School. 
By Pau. H. GRUMANN. 


The influence which an intelligent interest in educa- 
tional matters on the part of the public may have in a 
community is well illustrated by the history of the manual 
training movement in Indianapolis. More than twenty 
years ago it was felt by a number of gentlemen in this 
city that something should be done to train the young 
men for the practical pursuits of life. The idea was purely 
utilitarian and most of the gentlemen referred to ardently 
favored “ trade schools.” In order to bring about the re- 
sults which were desired, a society was organized under 
the name of the “Mechanics Institute Associatien.” It 
was decided to carry the cherished ideas into practice at 
once and a free private evening school was opened in 
which instruction in mechanical and free-hand drawing as 
well as modeling in clay was imparted by men who, for 
the sake of the cause, gave their services free of charge. 
This effectively laid the foundation for manual training 
because it soon interested in the question a very large 
proportion of the citizens. 

The matter was from time to time brought to the at- 
tention of the board of school commissioners, until by way 
of experiment, classes in wood-working were organized in 
the Indianapolis high school. The results obtained were 
so satisfactory that enough influence could be exerted 
upon the state legislature to 
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Another question also had to be decided before the 
school was opened. It was urged by some that the school 
should be a manual training school in the narrower sense 
of the word and should be placed in charge of a techni- 
cally trained principal. The board, however, decided that 
the institution should be a high school on the broadest 
possible basis, offering new courses, especially those of 
manual training in addition to courses usually offered in 
secondary schools, and that its head ‘should be an educa- 
tional man of broad experience. 

In accordance with this plan, High School No. 2 was 
abandoned and its teachers and students became the 
nucleus of the new institution. Courses in sewing, cook- 
ing, hygiene, bookkeeping, and stenography were offered 
in addition to manual training and the ordinary high 
school subjects. 

It was decided that thirty-two credits should be re- 
quired for graduation, that sixteen of these should be for 
required subjects, and that the students should be given 
the feedom of choosing the remaining sixteen subjects 
necessary. A wise provision, however, makes it necessary 
for the students to complete an elective course of sub- 
jects when once selected, and thus one of the serious evils 
of the elective plan has been avoided. 

Students who wish to follow out the manual training 
ideas especially, may pursue the four years’ course in me- 
chanic arts planned forthem. This course comprises four 
years work in manual training, four years of mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, three years of mathematics, two 
years of science, and three years of English, and a special 
diploma is granted upon the completion of the same. The 
shop practice includes a year’s work each in woodworking, 
iron, and steel forging, foundry and pattern making and 
machine fitting. 

Each year’s work consists of a definite set of carefully 
graded exercises. These the students must work out care- 
fully and accurately, but it is not insisted that they turn 
out a finished product. As soon as the essential features 
of an exercise are mastered, they pass on to the next one 
and no time is wasted in doing work over in order to ac- 
quire skill. One larger piece of “project work” is under- 
taken during each year of the course in order to give the 
students an idea of the relation of every part of the work 
to the whole. For this purpose the classes in woodwork- 
ing are making book-cases for the school library. The 
pupils in forging are constructing a wrought iron fence 





vote a tax of five cents for 
the maintenance of manual 
training courses in the schools 
of Indianapolis. .As soon as 
the money from this source 
was available, the board of 
school commissioners erected 
the present building of the 
Industrial Training school. 
Money and effort were not 
spared to provide the most 
approved equipment in order 
to make a successful school 
possible. 

Very soon, however, the 
board of school commission- 
ers had to face serious ques- 
tions. A large proportion 
of men who had belonged to 
the Mechanics Institute As- 
sociation were in favor of 
making the new institution 
a trade school. This could 
not be granted by the board 
since it was believed that the 
manual work should stand 
for so much training aside 
from any directly practical 
benefits which might result 
for the student. 





Indianapolis Manual Training School, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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which is to be placed along the premises of the school. 
The classes in foundry and machine work build three com- 
plete speed lathes each semester, which become a part of 
the equipment of the school. 

It is evident that a school of this nature should gradu- 
ate a large number of students who are not prepared to 
meet the requirements set for admission to many colleges 
and universities. Consequently a college preparatory 
course has been outlined for students to follow who are 
preparing for advanced institutions of learning. A care- 
ful study of the requirements of the best schools was 
a and the course was outlined in accordance with 
these. 

When the school was opened in February, 95, it was 
believed that the present building would be adequate for 
twenty-five years. It is, however, in a sadly congested 
condition and ways and means for relieving this must be 
provided in the near future. The shops are especially 
overtaxed and more students apply for admission to the 
rr given there each semester than can be accommo- 

ated. 

During the last four years the school has been known as 
theNndustrial Training School. Since many penal and 
reform schools are being renamed industrial schools, the 
principal, Mr. Chas. E. Emmerich and the faculty petitioned 
that the name be changed to “Manual Training High 
School.” The new name was adopted unanimously by the 
board of school commissioners at a recent meeting. 
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Ventilation of Country School-Houses. 
By JoHN DEARNEsS, County School Inspector, Ontario Co., Can- 


In the agricultural district thru which my duties call 
me the farmers are prosperous and progressive. Their 
ordinary lands vary in value from $40 to $60 an acre. On 
many of the farms there are commodious barns skilfully 
adapted to the storage of cereal and root crops and the 


housing of large herds of stock, many of them equipped - 


with various kinds of labor saving machinery. For years 
they have been alert to the importance of ventilating their 
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basement stables to secure the health and thriftiness of 
their domestic animals, but strange to relate, they have 
hardly thought, except in a few isolated instances, of the 
need of ventilation of their substantially built, tho not 
architecturally picturesque, school-houses. 

Since the more intelligent observers among them have 
begun to realize that pure air is as needful for the healthy 
growth of children as it is for horses, various experiments 
have been tried to ventilate the school-rooms. So far 
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only two methods that I have seen have succeeded—a hot 
air furnace, and a system of using the stove which ap- 
plies the furnace principle. Success means maintainin 
an equable, comfortable temperature in all parts of the 
room with a sufficient supply of fresh air. 

Not every hot-air furnace works well; indeed, in this 
district it is the minority of them that have given satis- 
faction. I have never been in a worse ventilated school- 
house than a furnace heated one which was drawing its 
fresh (?) air exclusively from the interior. The printed 
guarantee form used by furnace dealers in this country 
may do well enough for private dwellings. I advise 
school boards to write the conditions to be guaranteed, 
including, besides proper material and workmanship, at 
least: First, to heat every occupied part of the room in 
all winds and weathers up to 67° F. Second, to provide 
for change of air three times an hour. Third, to provide 
for internal circulation as well as ventilation. Fourth, to 
provide for cooling the room when too hot by mixing 
cold air with the inflowing hot air. Fifth, to remove the 
furnace and repair openings in case of failure to fulfil 
conditions. This work, including galvanized iron smoke 
and ventilating shaft, exclusive of excavation, is under- 
taken here for about a hundred dollars for a one-roomed 
school-house. 

To Heat by Stove. 


The plant to be described is applicable to new or old 
buildings, is economical in its use and has been installed 
with slight modifications to suit special circumstances 
mt a number of schools at a cost varying from $25 to 

5. 

The stove commonly used here in schools is a heavy 
oblong box; the description and diagrams apply to that 
form, but are modifiable to suit other forms. 

A tight-fitting 24-gauge galvanized jacket, B, is con- 
structed over the rear half of the stove, A. The fresh 
air is brought in by a pipe C of 144 to 200 square inches 
in cross section (or thru a duct made by “underflooring” 
two of the joists) under the floor from openings, covered 
with heavy wire screens, in the outside wall to an opening 
under the stove. If the duct is carried thru from side to 
side of the building, it should be partitioned in the 
middle, under the stove, so that the air shall come into 
the room instead of blowing directly thru the duct. 

The slide D, shown under the stove is closed when the 
school-room is not occupied, and at such times two slides, 
E, in the sides of the casing, are opened so that the air 
of the room circulates thru the casing. 

The jacket, being on the rear half of the stove (which 
should be placed as near the door as possible) serves as a 
screen from excessive radiation for those seated near the 
stove. The other half of the stove being uncovered 
affords considerable radiant heat, which is a valuable 
means of quickly warming children coming in cold in the 
morning. The stoves are commonly from 36 to 50 inches 
long. 

The foul air is drawn off at the floor by a flue, F, at 
each side of the room, back of the seats. These two 
flues are carried up along the wall to the height of the 
stove pipe and then taken horizontally across to a half 
drum, G, partitioned at the end, which rests upon the 
stove pipe for 6 to 12 feet of itslength. From this drum 
the air is conducted up thru the ceiling and roof by a 
vertical flue, H. 

The total capacity of these flues should be not less than 
24 square inches for each pupil They are provided with 
slides, I, at the floor, tofbe closed in the evening so that 
by opening the side-slides in the jacket, exclusively in- 
ternal circulation is secured. Another slide, J, at the 
ceiling, pulled down to open and up to close by a couple 
of light chains, opens to cool the room when it becomes 
too warm and is left open in hot weather. 

The temperature, efficiency of ventilation,and economy 
of fuel will each and all depend considerably on the intel- 
ligence with which the teacher uses the several slides to 
control the conditions. 

From Heating and_Ventilation. 
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Letters. 








Permanency of Position. 


Probably one of the most vital questions affecting the 
teacher and his work now under discussion is that of 
his permanence, or otherwise, in his position. This dis- 
cussion, growing more earnest with each day, is an en- 
couraging sign. It shows that teachers are awakening 
from their apathy and beginning to note signs of a satis- 
factory settlement of the matter. It shows, too, that the 
public conscience—or common sense—is being aroused to 
absurdity of expecting the best results under the customs 
prevailing at the present time; possibly it shows—that 
there is dawning upon the public mind a faint idea that 
the teacher has been laboring under many disadvantages 
and discouragements, and injustice as well, in being com- 
pelled to live in uncertainty as to his tenure of office. 
However this may be, discussion will do no harm, for dis- 
cussion must precede action, and the latter is certainly 
needed, since in this particular there has been but little 
improvement, however much there may have been in edu- 
cational affairs in general. 

Often in the management of educational affairs the 
plainest business principles are violated. A man who 
would manage his private business as many school boards 
mismanage schools would very soon go into bankruptcy. 
One who would treat his employees as many boards treat 
teachers, would find difficulty in inducing men to work for 
him. What business man would dismiss a clerk for the 
reason that he had been in his employ for several years, 
and he wanted “new blood” in his store? Some will say, 
“But boards do not do such things.” Any teacher knows 
that such things are often done, and proof is not hard to 
find, as the following extract from a letter received a few 
days ago will show: “Mr. X. informed me last Saturday 
that the board held a meeting the previous day and de- 
cided that they would employ a new man for my place 
next year; two of them favored another year for me at 
least, but one opposed it, tho he maintained that it is for 
no other reason than that I had been here a long time, 
but that, so far as he knew, had given the best of satisfac- 
tion, and most especially for this year, for they all think 
this has been my best year’s work.” 

O tempora! O mores! Think of it! Here is a good 
man, an experienced and successful teacher—the writer 
speaks from personal knowledge—turned out because, for- 
sooth, he “had been here a long time.” It is true that he 
has been in that school for eight years,—six as principal 
of the high school, the last two as superintendent, but is 
that any reason why he is not just as efficient as he ever 
was? Is there any other trade or profession in which 
faithful employees are so treated? “Such shames are 
common,”-——much more common than many suppose, as 
numbers of teachers can testify from personal experi- 
ence. 

But in this case the board had manhood enough to de- 
cide, and to inform the one most interested, of their .de- 
cision five months before school closed, and due credit 
should be given them ; not all boards are so honorable. 
Said an experienced teacher to me, within the last week, 
“My board decided to make a change, once, which cost me 
two hundred dollars. I was away from home; I had been 
employed, that is, they had agreed to employ me. There 
was a little opposition, but they were to let me know at 
once if, for any reason, they felt that a change was best. 
Five days before time for school to begin I returned only 
to find another had been employed in my place, and the 
board had neglected to notify me. I spent two hundred 
dollars in traveling, before I secured another position.” 

Comment on the preceding recital is not needed ; it 
speaks for itself ; besides, there is no language which can 
do justice to one’s feelings, when he sees such acts com- 
mitted. But there is no one to whom school boards are 
responsible, so they do “what is right in their own eyes,” 
which often turns out to be not right but wrong. 

Such instances could be multiplied, the task being not 
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to find examples, but to choose them; enough has been 
said, however, to prove the statement often heard that 
there are no persons who hold their positions by such a 
slender thread as do teachers. When the teacher is 
merely an accident in a community, how can he be ex- 
pected to take his proper and rightful place as a man 
among men? or how can the best results follow when he 
knows that he can plan his work but for a short time in 
advance of where it is to-day, and that the one who follows 
him may tear down the structure he has been at such 
pains to build ? 

Make the teacher’s position permanent, and the effi- 
ciency of his work will be doubled, the pupils correspond- 
ingly benefited, the educational system improved, and the 
teacher himself will feel that self-respect which comes 
from the realization that he is no longer at the mercy of 
every changeof public opinion. Supt. E.L. CowpRIck. 


Russell, Kansas. 
SF 


A Hydraulic Press Made in School. 


Intermediate schools, high schools, academies, and ever 
colleges neglect to demonstrate the principles of hydraulic 
pressure, because they cannot afford to buy the appara- 
tus. The smallest model of a hydraulic press, from the 
apparatus manufacturers, costs about $25.00. But here 
is one for twenty-five cents! And it will easily lift the 
heaviest pupil in the class—150 or 200 pounds. 

No 1, is an argand lamp chimney arranged as a pump. 
The plunger is a spool wound with cotton twine to fit the 
chimney. A piece of telegraph wire is bent for a lifter. 
The spool is bored for the ends of the wire, which are 
sharpened to project thru, and then clinched. A two- 
hole rubber stopper is inserted in the lower end of the 
chimney and glass tubes put thru even with the upper 




















From these, rubber tubes lead to the 
basin of water No. 2, and to the section of lamp chimney, 
No. 3. A small tack is stuck thru a bit of leather and 


side of the stopper. 


fastened over the entrance of the tube from the 
basin. 
When the plunger is raised in the chimney, water is 
drawn from the basin, to which it cannot return because 
of the valve just mentioned. When the plunger is low- 
ered the water is driven into the cylinder No. 3. Over 
the entrance to No. 3, there is a valve like the one in 
No. 1, so that the water forced into No. 3, cannot return. 
From the cylinder No. 3, the way is open into the rubber 
bag, No. 4. The bag is a common hot water bag which 
may be borrowed for the occasion and sustain no injury. 
Fit a pipe to screw into the mouth of the bag, onto a rub- 
ber hose washer to make the connection tight. Have the 
pipe taper off to fit the rubber hose that projects from 
the rubber stopper in the cylinder No. 3. 

To complete the press place the rubber bag between 
two boards that may be connected by leather hinges. 
Now start the pump. When all is in order a pressure of 
the little finger on the plunger in No. 1, will raise the 
heaviest pupil in the class, FREDERICK B. RiGGs. 
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The reputation of some superintendents increases more 
perceptibly than that of the schools under their control. 
Sometimes a man who is widely known and talked about 
in the newspapers as a great educational light, has very 
poor schools. He is too busy with himself and the man- 
agement of his advertising to make the most of his legiti- 
mate opportunities for usefulness. Others there are who 
give too much strength and time to lecturing in literary 
work to be of much use to the community which employs 
them. One superintendent in particular is remembered, 
whose reports and other writings were highly regarded, 
wh le his teachers never felt his influence and the schools 
were running in ruts. He was too busy with his pen to 
give much attention to school supervision. A few super- 
intendents still remain whose chief business is to keep in 
office and they are kept busy trying to make themselves 
solid with the politicians and propping themselves with 
the influence of secret societies, churches, and social or- 
ganizations. s 

What would you think of a person who, after finding 
out that he was in the wrong, would not be willing to ac- 
knowledge his mistake by a frank apology? Yet there 
are many teachers who commit this very same injustice 
almost daily without any qualm of conscience. The fact 
that they are inflicting the injustice upon children, makes 
the offence all the greater. The desire to appear infallible 
in the children’s eyes is pure nonsense, for loss of temper, 
inability to help dull children over rough places,and many 
other things, have long since deprived clear seeing chil- 
dren of the notion that the teacher is absolutely per- 
fect. 

A story is told of Stonewall Jackson which emphasizes 
this point. Once he had occasion to censure a cadet 
who had given, as he believed, the wrong solution of a 
problem. When he got home he thought the matter 
over and found that the pupil was right and the teacher 
wrong. It was late at night and deep in winter, but he 
mmediately started out to the institute, some distance 
rom his quarters, and sent for the cadet, who appeared 
before the general trembling, not knowing the reason of 
the untimely summons. Jackson extended his hand and 
apologized for the wrong he had done. His was an 
example that teachers will do well to follow. 

SF 


Art in Education. 


The movement to cultivate art in the school has stead- 
ily progressed until it-has affected all the large cities and 
towns. It would be a great help to this needed movement 
if the teachers in towns and villages would promote the 
organization of leagues, clubs, or associations; these 
would be composed mostly of women. The most artistic 
teacher should be a member of the executive committee, 
a room should be secured and such works of art as could 
be afforded should be purchased. To this collection the 
school children could be admitted on certain days, for 
the object would be education in art. 

From this primary stage, possible in every village of 
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500 inhabitants, another stage would develop in very 
many places—that of lectures on art, and the purchase 
of pictures for the schools. In Brookline, Mass., such 
an association has spent $2,000 on works of art for the 
schools. It must be borne in mind that the community, 
as well as the school, needs eulture in art, and therefore 
the advantage of having the parents co-operate in forming 
and carrying on the league or association would be great. 
It is a great mistake for the teachers to attempt to run 
such an association alone. 

In many schools a special room has been set apart sole- 
ly for pictures and statuary, in others the corridors and 
general assembly room are used for this purpose. In 
Salem, Mass., four rooms were thus used ; one was dec- 
orated with Roman subjects, one with American, one with 
Egyptian ; the fourth with those of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The movement started in Salem attracted im- 
mediate attention ; the Rice training school and the Gil- 
bert Stuart school in Boston, schools in Holyoke and 
Medford exhibit, among others, the interest created ; in 
fact, since the beginning of the movement in 1892, many 
thousands of pictures have been purchased by schools. 

Sug gestions. 


The white walls of school-rooms are inartistic as well 
as injurious to the eyes. Before pictures are hung (in- 
deed if no pictures are hung) the walls should be tinted 
with soft gray-greens or shades of dull blue ; for halls 
the terra cotta tones may be selected. 

2. Fine photographs, properly framed, are the best for 
general purposes; these may be of classical subjects, of 
modern paintings, or of architecture. It is better to 
have a few good ones than many poor ones. Some schools 
may feel able to purchase casts. It is becoming now the 
custom for the graduating class to purchase a fine photo- 
graph or cast to leave as a token of their appreciation of 
what the school has done for them. 

3. Care will be needed in the selection. A letter be- 
fore us expresses disappointment in certain photographs 
that had been purchased upon the recommendation of an 
artist. All communities are not ready for works of the 
highest art. There is difference of opinion, too, as to 
what is the highest art. Good portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, are the first to be chosen ; to these 
may be added those of Shakespeare, Clay, Webster, Holmes, 
and Bryant. Such pictures as “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware,” “Battle of Bunker Hill,” “Signing of the 
Declaration,” “Mount Vernon,” “ Landing of Columbus,” 
have a historic ‘interest and can be understood ; photo- 
graphs such as the Roman Coliseum, the Arch of Titus, 
the Parthenon, etc., also have historic interest. 

4, The advice of such houses as the Prang Company 
Boston; the Helman-Taylor Company, the J. C. Witter 
Company, and the Berlin Photographic Company, of New 
York should be sought before purchases are made. 





On another page will be found a cartoon of “The White 
Man’s Burden,” suggested, of course, by Kipling’s latest 
poem, published in McClure’s Magazine. The white 
man struggling up the hill toward the school-house illus- 
trates most vividly the poet’s thought : 

“By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye have or do, 
The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you,” 
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The Columbus Meeting. 


In point of attendance the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A., was an unprecedented suc- 
cess. But large numbers are not always conducive to 
profitable work, Their effect upon the sessions at Colum- 
bus was not quite as uniformly disastrous as it might 
have been, owing largely to the care exercised by Pres- 
ident E. H. Mark in the selection of speakers and subjects 
for discussion. The large meeting hall was filled to over- 
* flowing at nearly every session. Sometimes two-thirds 
of the audience were class teachers and other good people 
of Columbus and neighboring Ohio towns, who wanted to 
get a look at the educational leaders gathered in their 
capital city. These friends always were on hand uycom- 
fortably early, and the result was that many of the at- 
tending superintendents were obliged to stand in the 
rear of the hall and along the side walls, often finding it 
difficult to hear any part of the papers presumably pre- 
pared for their special benefit. The effect upon the 
speakers was, in a few instances, even more distressing 
in that it goaded them into addresses to the galleries; 
to make a good impression on the audience often being of 
more consequence to them than to contribute something 
of solid value to the managers, administrators, and super- 
visors of schools and school systems. 

Supt. Mark presided with dignity and firmness and his 
happy and tactful introduction of speakers as well as the 
discretion shown in the appointment of committees and 
the conduct of the business meetings generally, are high- 
ly commended. His definitely expressed wish that all 
discussions be given without manuscript was not heeded 
by most of the speakers, but that transgression can 
hardly be charged to him. It might be a good plan to 
adopt a rule absolutely forbidding all reading from man- 
uscript by those appointed to discuss papers. Perhaps 
Mr. Downing, the new president of the department, will 
take the initiative in the matter and earn the gratitude 
of all who are tired of listening to a succession of set 
papers and much prefer to hear an informal bona-fide dis- 
cussion of addresses striking straight at the point aimed 
at. 

The committee on resolutions made a bold and timely 
strike at the orational efforts paraded on the program as 
discussions, and at the same time it suggested that a halt 
be called to everything not worthy of the name of pro- 
fessional treatment, of professional problems. There has 
been enough dilution of subjects and oratorical display. 
The department wants solid food and intrinsic value, and 
now that it has made up its mind to get it, there will be 
no difficulty in impressing this demand upon the program 
makers. Another good move was the adoption of the 
resolution providing for the appointment of a committee 
of three on program. These persons are to serve prac- 
tically continuously, making a careful study of the edu- 
cational situation and its most pressing needs and pre- 
paring suggestions of subjects for discussion at the annual 
meetings of the department. 


Tuesday’s Sessions, Feb. 21. 


Dr. Washington Gladden, the distinguished pastor of 
the First Congregational church of Columbus, opened 
the sessions with prayer. Pres. Canfield, of Ohio State 
university, and whole-hearted Supt. Shawan welcomed 
the department. “ Public Lands and Public Education” 
was the subject of discussion by State Supt. Prettyman, 
of Maryland, and State Supt. Barrett, of Iowa. Mr. 
Prettyman urged the members of the department to use 
their influence, activity, and aggressiveness to bring 
about, thru action of Congress, a just and fair equalization 
of the distribution of the public lands still owned by the 
United States government—the common property of all 
the citizens of the Union,—for the support of public 
schools. Mr. Barrett presented a strong plea for caution 
in looking for national aid and showed that local energy 
and enthusiasm must be depended upon for increase of 
the efficiency of schools. He believed that local support 
is what is most needed; the order should be, first, the 
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parent ; second, the surrounding community ; third, the 
state ; and last of all national aid. 

The “Relation of Public Libraries to the Public 
Schools” was very clearly presented by Mr. Sherman 
Williams, formerly superintendent at Glens Falls and 
now a member of the institute faculty of the New York 
state department of public instruction, and State Supt. 
Harvey, of Wisconsin. 

Supervisor George H. Martin, of Boston, read a paper 
on “The Unseen Forces in Character-Making” which 
was considered by those whose judgment is most to be 
trusted, one of the best things, if not the best, ever pre- 
sented to the Department of Superintendence. It was a 
masterly address, full of inspirational power, and espe- 
cially commended to the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
for whose benefit it is reprinted in full on another page 
of this number. 

The state superintendents held a round table under 
the chairmanship of State Supt. John W. Abercrombie, 
of Alabama. 

The “National Herbart Society,” so-called, had an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and practical discussion of a course 
of study in geography below the high school, prepared by 
Prof. Charles A. McMurry, of the State Normal univer- 
sity, at Normal, Illinois ; County Supt. Orville T. Bright, 
of Cook county, Illinois ; Professor Richard E. Dodge, of 
the Teachers college, New York ; Supt. H. W. Foster, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., and especially Drs. Frank and Charles A. 
McMurry joined in the discussion. 

Supt. David K. Goss, of Indianapolis, was detained at 
home owing to serious sickness in his family, and in con- 
sequence the decidedly interesting question, “Shall the 
Sexes and Classes have the Same Course of Study in .the 
Schools ?” was not presented. Great was the disappoint- 
ment thereof. Some had hoped the subject might be 
thrown open for general discussion. But it is doubtful 
whether more than a heated debate without any definite 
results could have been brought out. The subject bears 
laying over. Let it be taken up some other time. 


‘Better Teachers. 


On Wednesday morning the first subject considered 
was “The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools.” 
Dean Russell, of the Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, opened the discussion with a strong plea for more 
efficient preparation of high school teachers. General 
scholarship, professional knowledge, mastery in some 
specialty, and skill in teaching are the four things he be- 
lieves to be most necessary in qualifying for work in 
secondary schools. President Joseph H. Stewart, of the 
North Georgia Agricultural college at Dahlonega, said in 
part : 


“The large majority of our successful secondary teachers are 
young men from our colleges who have served an apprentice- 
ship in the rural or village schools, and have risen to high school 
positions. Few of them are from our normal schools, as these 
have failed to furnish the proper scholastic advantages, or are 
of recent origin. Some of them have taken post-graduate 
courses in the Northern universities and normal colleges. The 
large majority ‘have struggled upward thru the night, with 
the aid of educational journals and the study at home of the 
best books on teaching. 

“There are still too few who make teaching a profession, 
their life study and work ; and there is too little appreciation 
of what should be the preparation for this work. There is a 
very strong sentiment in the South, especially among college 
presidents and professors, that the only training or preparation 
necessary for a teacher is a college A. B. course. Armed with 
this diploma and a letter of recommendation from the president, 
the young graduate leaves his alma mater qualified to fill any 
position in the gift of trustees. I have in mind now a college 
president, prominent in his church, who hoots at all these 
books on teaching, having read but one,—and boldly declares 
that if a man knows his subject he can teach it. He does not 
hesitate to recommend as a superintendent of a city system a 
teacher in a city high school or a town academy, or even a pro- 
fessorship in a college, the graduates of last year’s class. With 
him and his followers—and there are many—a college diploma 
is the sine qua non of a teacher’s qualifications. It has both 
pained and amused me to watch, at times, the flounderings of 
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these young graduates. They remind me of the fabled ride of 
Phaeton :— 

Thus young A. B.,. among the nation’s young 

Leaped in the teacher's chair and seized the reins ; 

Far from their course impelled the glowing youth, 

Till nature's laws to wiid disorder run. 


“The history of thousands of failures attest the inadequacy of 
an A. B. course alone as preparatory for teaching. Their fail- 
ures and misfortunes attending their first positions, doubtless 
have driven many bright young men into other professions. 
When will our people learn that something more is needed than 
a college course ? 

“The normal schools of the South, with the exception of 
Peabody normal, at Nashville, under Dr. Payne, offer courses so 
meager, being little more than high school studies, that few of 
their graduates are qualified in scholarship for positions in our 
best high schools, tho they may have an over-abundance of 
teaching machinery. They lack depth ‘and because they have 
no root they wither away.’ Because of this lack of scholarship, 
because of this stressing of form to the partial neglect of the 
substance, the educated portion of the community often dis- 
credit normal training and associate it with shallowness. The 
normal schools ‘do not turn out men down our way,’ as Walt 
Whitman was fond of saying. They produce good grade teach- 
ers, men and women who teach well under supervision, but the 
leaders in educational thought and action to-day did not receive 
their education in our normal schools. The plan is too narrow, 
the ideal too low, inthemain. Instead of a great, sound, whole- 
souled nature being cultivated, so that he may become what Dr. 
Canfield calls a ‘ winner of men,’ the product is a specialist in 
primary or secondary school methods and scholarship, a frag- 
ment, a life narrowed and circumscribed with little hope of a 
wider field of action. The trouble is not in giving normal 
training, per se, for that is good, but it is in specializing too 
soon. The aim is not the realization of the rational self by a 
completely developed character, which can be obtained only by 
devoting ourselves to some large end in co-operation with others, 
or, as Schiller says, ‘One must either be a whole in himself, or 
else join himself on to a whole ;” but the ideal in these schools 
is to prepare the students to occupy, as soon as possible, a cer- 
tain position ina school. The normal schools as at present 
constituted, do not give the proper training for the secondary 
teacher, tho they are doing a valuable work in primary, gram- 
mar, and rural schools. 

“T would have the man who is to teach my boy in that vital 
period of adolescence, the most cultured that the college or uni- 
versity, supplemented by travel, could produce ; one with a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the history and philosophy of education ; 
a man of the school, and yet a man of the world ; a student, but 
not an ascetic ; a thinker yet a doer; young, I care not, if he 

has a big heart and a glowing enthusiasm. One who in the 
process of his development is a secondary teacher to-day, but 
ready to be called to the principalship to-morrow, and yet 
higher and higher as he grows. One who thinks character the 
greatest thing in the world, and lives to know and realize the 
truth. Such teachers are not trained imitators. They have 
caught the divine truth from some great soul, and live their 
creed thruout all time. 

“T would not spend much time in training secondary teachers, 
but I would that more of our bright young men would set be- 
fore them the ideal of a great teacher and turn all ‘the current 
of their lives’ to realize it,— 


Filling the soul with sentiments august, 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just. 


“Merely trained teachers are like trained horses or birds or 
servants, good enough where someone else does the thinking. 
I sometimes think that we need another emancipation proclam- 
ation freeing the schools from machine work. Machine schools 
make machine politicians. 

“The best of our colleges and universities give the breadth and 
culture needed by the teacher, supplemented by courses as 
offered in the chairs of pedagogy like those of Chicago, Colum- 
bia, and the best of our normal colleges. If our colleges would 
offer a degree of bachelor of instruction, based on a regular 
four years’ course, but substituting for Greek, say, after soph- 
omore year, a course in the history, philosophy, and science of 
teaching, many young would go out prepared to succeed as 
teachers where only failure now attends them.” 


Efficient and Inefficient Teachers. 

Supt. F. Louis Soldan gave a stirring address on “ Effi- 
cient and Inefficient Teachers” that will long be remem- 
bered by those who heard it as a solidly thoughtful and 
soundly practical presentation of one of the most perplex- 
ing problems with which the conscientious superintendent 
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has to deal, viz., how to judge the work ofa teacher justly 
and how to make inefficient teachers efficient. Tur 
SCHOOL JOURNAL expects to publish this address in the 
near future. 

Prin. A. S. Downing, of the New York City Teachers’ 
Training school, in his discussion emphasized several of 
the points made by Dr. Soldan, and argued that personal 
charms, neatness of dress and ability to meet all exigen- 
cies arising in school work must be among the chief quali- 
ties of efficient teachers. 

Editor A. E. Winship, of the New England Journal of 
Education, told “What the Superintendent is Not,” ex- 
plaining that this official is neither a supernumerary, a 
superannuate, supercyitical, supercilious, superficial, super- 
cargo, nor an errand boy of the board of education, but 
an important and responsible conductor of the educational 
affairs of a school system who should be considered an ex- 
pert and appointed for life during good behavior and effi- 
cient service. 

U. S. Commissioner William T. Harris in discussing the 
question, “How to Make Good Teachers Out of Poor 
Ones” interwove humorous illustration with practical ad- 
vice in such a way as to keep his large audience interes‘ed 
from beginning to end and drive home some very profit- 
able suggestions. He said he believed that with the pro- 
per effort every poor teacher could be made a tolerably 
good one. He suggested that the teacher should seek 
out all of the successive steps of the day’s work in ad- 
vance, so that whatever happened he would be prepared. 
He said that the pupils must be led, not driven; 
pulled, not pushed in their studies. The tasks assigned 
them must be commensurate with their capacity. If pupils 
are constantly occupied there will be little mischief. 





Supt. E. H. Mark, Louisville, 
President Dept. of Superintendence, 1898-9. 


Substitute work is a good help for the novice teacher. 
The placing of inefficient teachers on the substitute list, 
has permanently cured many. As asubstitute theteacher - 
would meet all sorts of conditions and gain by such an ex- 
perience. The transfer of pupils who could not be con- 
trolled to other schools was another recommendation, 
which in nineteen out of twenty cases he had found to 
prove successful. The reason assigned was that the pupil, 
being sent in a new and strange district, would require 
some time to get acquainted with the conditions there, 
and in doing so would use up his surplus energy, and in 
most cases would be subdued and ready to conform to the 
rules of the school. 

He also recommended the holding of weekly meetings 
of principals and teachers for the purpose of discussing 
the various conundrums which came up in school work. 
Nearly every one of the teachers and principals would 
have some device to show, and the result would be that 
all would gain by the conference. 
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The address by the venerable Dr. Emerson E. White, of 
Columbus, on “The Authority of the School Superin- 
tendent” wasa clear, careful, and closely logical treatment 
of the subject. 


Self-Activity in Education and Electives in High Schools. 


How much the department appreciated the brilliant ad- 
dress by Professor Arnold Tompkins, of the University of 
Illinois, on “ The Implications and Applications of the Prin- 
ciple of Self-Activity in Education” was evident from the 
ovation given the speaker at its close. The applause 
lasted almost two minutes and Dr. Tompkins was obliged 
to rise once more in acknowledgment of the unusual dem- 
onstration. The text of his remarkable address will be 
printed in full next week. 


Supt. L. H. Jones gave in a brief and compact address — 


the principal thoughts of his creed with reference to self- 
activity as a fundamental working idea in education. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hopes to be able to give his words 
in a later number. 

Supt. W. L. Steele, of Galesburg, Illinois, spoke from 
practical experience on the question, “To What Extent 
Should the High School Pupil be Allowed to Elect His 
Studies ?” -He said that the experience of Galesburg 
with the elective system had been that pupils reveal their 
trend of mind more clearly, that they are trained in inde- 
pendent thinking, and that they do more work, while the 
number preparing for college is increasing rather than 
lessening, contrary to the customary a priori argument of 
opponents of the plan. 

Dr. William T. Harris, as chairman, presented a pre- 
liminary report of the committee on hygiene and sanita- 
tion, appointed at the Chattanooga meeting. He sugges- 
ted a series of prizes for essays on school hygiene and 
recommended the appropriation by the N. E. A. of 


$2,500. 
Administrative and Other Problems. 


“The Director as a Factor in Education” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county, Pa. He showed that the average school director 


or trustee fails to take an exalted view of his office and- 


the duties connected with it and that inefficiency 
and inadequate and neglected school buildings and 


lack of proper equipment are some of the results of the. 


incapacity of these officials. 

Supt. C. G. Pearse, of Omaha, Neb., presented a plan 
elaborated by the committee on uniform financial re- 
ports, of which he is the chairman. The report is so 
thoroly practical that it will be given in full in the next 
monthly school board number. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Pa., reported as 
chairman in behalf of the committee on spelling reform, 
suggesting further changes in orthography along the lines 
indicated by the Philological Association. 

The drawing card on Thursday evening was the address 
by President T. C. Mendenhall, of Worcester (Mass.) 
Polytechnic institute, on “Some Neglected Factors and 
Forgotten Facts.” Dr. Mendenhall was for many years 
connected with the University of Ohio and the people of 
Columbus knowing his splendid oratorical powers turned 
out in large numbers to do him honor. His selection for 
the last evening's program was a decided hit, of which 
Supt. Mark may well be proud. 


New Officers. 


A reception by the teachers and citizens of Columbus 
closed the pleasant and profitable meeting. Next year the 
department goes to Chicago, which received 52 votes 
in the choice of places as against 42 given to Atlanta, 
Ga. The following officers were elected : 

President, A. S. Downing, principal teachers’ training school, 
New York city. 

Vice-presidents, State Supt. G. R. Glenn, of Georgia, and 
Supt, J. A. Shawan, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary, Supt. C. M. Jordan, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The “ Press’’ Association. 

The list of topics proposed for discussion by the Edu- 

cational Press Association was given a prominent place on 
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the program of the department. Mr. Mark, in the kind- 
ness of his heart, put it there. This really ought not to 
have been done. With the exception of two minor topics 
the list was limited to matters interesting only to adver- 
tising and subscription managers and agents. The E. P. 
A. appears to be resolving itself into a trade’s union. The 
discussions related to questions as to how to make more 
money, while the great educational interests praying for 
the support of the press were entirely ignored. The pro- 
gram of this body does not belong in the program of the 
department and ought to be left out hereafter. 


Herbart Society. 


The National Herbart Society which, by the way, is a 
society only in name, presented a dignified and very profit- 
able program and thereby at least made itself worthy of 
the courtesy extended by the department in including its 
announcements in the general program. It was rather 
imprudent, to say the least, to allow the two McMurrys to 
engage in an extended back and forth discussion. There 
is no doubt that the two brothers are very much in earnest 





Supt. James H, Van Sickle, Denver, 
Secretary Dept. of Superintendence, 1898-9. 


and have an inexhaustible amount of enthusiasm, but it is 
questionable whether, year after year, they can expect to 
be gladly accorded the privilege of monopolizing the floor. 
It may be that some other people have ideas worth hear- 
ing. 

The plan of sending out advance copies of the paper to 
be discussed at the meeting is an admirable one and ought 
to be more widely adopted. Why could not the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence try it? This suggestion is re- 
spectfully submitted for consideration. But the papers if 
printed in advance ought not to be copyrighted. All of 
the publications of the National Herbart Society, so-called, 
are copyrighted by Dr. Charles A. McMurry who is editor, 
secretary, treasurer, board of control, committee on pro- 
gram, committee on publication, and at least one-third of 
the “ Society.” 

A fuller report of the round table of the Herbart Soci- 
ety will be printed in a later number. Suffice it to say 
that it was really a helpful meeting and brought out many 
suggestive thoughts concerning rational courses of study 
in geography for elementary schools. 

The report of the round table of city school superintend- 
ents must also go over to a later number. 


An Enjoyable Meeting. 

Taken all in all the meeting of the department proved 
to be a well-attended, interesting, and satisfactory one, 
and much credit is due to Supt. Mark and the local com- 
mittee at Columbus for the care exercised in the prepara- 
tions to make the stay of the visiting educators enjoyable 
and profitable. 
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State Aid For Schools. 


Boston, MAss.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts public school superintendents was held in this 
city February 18. Atthe forenoon session papers were read 
by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, Prin. A. G. Boyden, 
of the Bridgewater normal school, and by John T. Prince, of 
the state board of education. 

The topic of the afternoon was “State Aid for Public Schools.”’ 
J. W. MacDonald, agent of the state board of education, was 
the principal speaker. He showed the property valuation 
for each pupil in 25 cities and towns taken at random. The 
average valuation per pupil thruout the state is $7,830, in Bos- 
ton $15.747, in Brookline, $25,153, in Gloucester $4,076, and in 
Clarksburg $1,814. In a rich town like Nahant the rate of 
school tax per $1,000 is only $1.05, while in many smail towns 
it is over $7, and the average for the state is $3.29. The rich 
part of the state pays less than $3,000,000 for schools, while 
the poor part pays over $5,000,000. The small towns, there- 
fore, have inferior schools. 

Other papers upon the topic were read by the Rev. J. R. 
Thurston, of Northbridge, Supt. Dutton, of Brookline, Supt. 
I. M. Norcross, of Weymouth, Supt. Edward Dixon, of West 
Brookfield, and the, Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the state 
board of education. 


A School of Psychology. 


A “School of Psychology ” will be held in Chicago during 
the week from April 3 to 8, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Kindergarten college. This school will be held for the pur- 
pose of bringing together a number of the leaders in psycholog- 
ical thought, so as to obtain the results arrived at by each, that a 
broader outlook may be gained for future study and observa- 
tion. For this reason Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Mr. Denton J. Snider, Dr. John Dewey and other well-known 
authorities on this subject, holding varying and even contrary 
views, have consented to take part, not only as lecturers, but in 
the open discussion which is to follow each address. There 
are to be two sessions daily, afternoons from 2 to 4, evenings 
from § to Io. 


Harvard Teachers’ Association. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation wil! be held at Sever hall, Harvard university, March 











Prin. A. S. Downing, New York City, 
President-elect, Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


4. The topic for discussion is: ‘‘ The Problem of Secondary 
Education.” The speakers are Prin. D. W. Abercrombie, 
Worcester academy; Prof. F. W. Taussig, Harvard university ; 
James P. Monroe, Boston. The meeting is open to the public. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association was founded in 1891. It 
is composed of officers and graduates of Harvard university 
and of Radcliffe college, and of persons who have been officers 
or students of the university, either in term time or in the sum- 
mer school, and who are now teachers or intend to be teachers. 
Its objects are to promote the training of teachers for their 
profession, to promote the professional advancement of the 
members of the association, and especially to promote the free 
interchange of thought on educational questions among the 
teachers whom the university has sent forth. 

The officers are: Wm. C. Collar, president; Edwin H. Hall, 
vice-;»esilent: Paul H. Hanus, secretary; Otis B. Oakman, 
So. Braintree. tre: surer. 
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New York City. 


On Thursday evening, Racing Bey Professor Edward How- 
ard Griggs delivered a lecture before the Art Club of the 
Teachers college on “‘ The Relation of Poetry to Painting and 
Music.” He showed that each of the fine arts has its own 
function and value in the expression of the common basis of 
human experience. The lecture was illustrated by a number of 

















Supt. C. M. Jordan, Minneapolis. 
Secretary-elect Dept. of Superintendence, N, E. A. 


quotations and by descriptions of typical creations of painting 
and music. After the lecture the regular social meeting of the 
Art Club was held. 

Prof. Griggs also lectured before the Civics Club at the Uni- 
versity settlement, Saturday evening, February 18. His sub- 
ject was ‘The Training of American Citizenship.” He held 
that the real menace of a republic was not the reactionary nihi- 
list, but the mass of unthinking people who form easily molded 
clay in the hands of the demagog. Thus special education for 
the functions of citizenship was shown to be important in pro- 
portion to the freedom of a nation’s institutions. The lecturer 
discussed the necessity of education in sober and intelligent 
patriotism, in the power and willingness to serve the public 
good, and in quiet judgment on the increasingly complex ques- 
tions of civilization. The means by which such education 
could be attained were carefully considered. 


The Burton Holmes Lectures. 

This week, at Daly’s theater, Mr. Holmes will lecture on 
Morocco, from Tangier to Fez, over the plains of this flowering 
and roadless empire, where modern inventions are looked on 
with suspicion, and where the unbeliever is always unwelcome. 
Mr. Holmes traveled fora number of weeks with a caravan 
over these plains, tenting by night and living the life of a na- 
tive. His illustrations, beautifully colored, will give an insight 
into the daily life and customs of this strange land, where even 
in this present time, the civilization is that of a thousand years 
ago. 


Brief Notes. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The school management committee of the 
board of education has recommended that Latin be struck 
from the curriculum of the grammar grades. The primary 
motive for this is the necessity for greater economy and the 
need, for other purposes, of the money now spent for the study 
of Latin in grades below the high school. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The teachers of the Atlanta schools have 
organized a mutual benefit association. The members will 
contribute each week or each month, as may be decided: later, 
a certain stipulated sum from their salaries. if teachers are 
absent from school thru illness, they are put on half pay for 
ten days, and then the salary ceases altogether. Hereafter 
the association will come to the aid of any sick member needing 
its assistance. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.--There has been considerable hard 
feeling on the part of parents of school children over the an- 
nual promotion rule, lately adopted in this city. The statement 
has been made that 60,000 children will be ‘“‘held back” asa 
result of the change. The actual facts would show that some 
25,000 children who would, according to the old system, be 
promoted, will remain in the grade in which they have been 
forsome months. They will not, however, lose anything by 
this, since they will be given as advanced work as they are cap- 
able of comprehending, just as would be the case if they were 
promoted to a higher grade. 
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School Law. 


Recent Decisions of Importance. 
By R. D. FISHER. 


A contractor built a school-house according to contract. It 
was accepted and paid for. It was, however, discovered that 
the designs failed to provide for certain work on the founda- 
tion, for certain braces, for window shutters, and for a platform 
and steps at the door as means of ingress. The contractor, at 
the request of the district board, supplied these deficiencies, and 
brought suit to recover for the extra work. The trial court 
gave him judgment for the price of the shutters, platform, and 
- gteps, and the district appealed, asking for reversal. The court 
held, 

That subject to certain restrictions, the qualified electors of 
school districts are intrusted with the power to determine what 
sort of a school-house shall be erected, and the extent of the ex- 
penditure therefor ; and, when, as in this case so determined by 
plans and specifications adopted at a district meeting, the school 
board has no authority to change the same, and thus bind the 
district for an increased expenditure. Judgment reversed and 
cause remanded. 

(School Dist. No. 35, ete., vs. Randolph. 
19, 1899.) 

Note: Even in so important a matter as steps for ingress, 
the board is held powerless under the law to increase the ex- 
penditure by adding work which the electors have not seen fit 
to provide for. Surely the Nebraska law proves a check upon 
the power of school boards in the matter of expenditures. 








Nebraska, 8. C. Jan. 


Limit of the Legislature’s Taxing Power. 


1. Under article 12, of the constitution, county taxes for the 
support of free public schools therein, must be specifically 
levied for that purpose, differentiated from a levy for other 
county purposes. 

2. The eighth section of article 12, of the constitution, pro- 
viding that each county shall be required to assess and collect 
annually for the support of public free schools therein, a tax 
of not less than three mills nor more than five mills on the dol- 
lar of all taxable property in the same, contains a limitation 
upon the power of the legislature to authorize a levy for such 
purposes in excess of five mills, and this amount cannot be ex- 
ceeded in any form or guise of taxation for the support and 
maintenance of the public schools of a county. 

3. Chapter 4,002, laws of 1897, purporting to authorize the 
county of Duvall to issue bonds for the purpose of purchasing 
school sites and constructing, repairing, and furnishing build- 
ings for the use of the public schools in said county, declared to 
be in violation of the limitations contained in article 12, of the 
constitution, and therefore void. 

(State ex rel. Bours et al. vs. L’Engle et al. Florida, 8. C., July, 


1898.) ; 
The Validity of School Bonds. 


1. Bonds issued by a school district which was indebted be- 
yond the constitutional limit may be enforced when they were 
issued and used for the purpose of finding a valid outstanding 
judgment against the district. 

2. A school district issued negotiable ponds, which it ex- 
changed for a bond previously issued, when it was indebted in 
excess of the constitutional limit. This bond was fraudently 
obtained from the district by the original holder, without con- 
sideration. It did not appear that the person with whom the 
exchange was made was a holder for value of the old bond. 
Held, that a transferee of the new bonds could not recover there- 
on without proof that he was a bona fide purchaser for value 
and before maturity. 

(Jamison vs. Independent School Dist. Lyon County, Iowa. U. 
8. C. C. Iowa Div., Dec. 1, 1898.) 


An Important Contract Decision. 


Plaintiff sued for breach of a written contract under which 
she was employed to teach in the intermediate department of 
the public school in defendant’s district. She alleged that she 
was wrongfully discharged and not permitted to teach ; that she 
appealed from the action of defendant’s board to the county 
superintendent, and that his decision was against her ; and that 
from this ruling defendant appealed to the superintendent of 
public instruction, and he affirmed the ruling of the county super- 
intendent. The defendant’s answer alleged that the plaintiff 
was rightfully discharged ; that the board after having con- 
tracted with her for the intermediate department, believing that 
she was fully competent (by reason of holding a first class 
license), and more suitable and better adapted as assistant 
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teacher in the high school department, and needing such a 
teacher, offered and tendered to her the said position as teacher 
in the higher department, and offered to contract with her for 
said position and term equally as remunerative, etc., that she 
unqualifiedly refused the said contract and employment, and her 
discharge followed. Plaintiff had judgment for the full amount 
of her contract and term, and defendant appealed : 

Held, 1. That an answer to a teacher’s complaint for a wrong- 
ful discharge, alleging that plaintiff broke her contract and 
that the question of such breach was not tried by the school 
directors or county superintendent, or the superintendent of 
public instruction, and was by the latter left to be otherwise 
legally disposed of, does not base the defense on the decision of 
the county superintendent or the superintendent of public in- 
struction, and hence copies of the decision of neither of them 
need be attached. 

2. Under the law of 1873, sections 1,829, 1,834, authorizing 
any person aggrieved by a decision of school directors to ap- 
appeal therefrom to the county superintendent, and thence to the 
superintendent’ of public instruction, whose decision shall be 
final, a decision of the latter that a teacher’s discharge was 
wrongful is conclusive in an action by the teacher to recover 
damages for such discharge. 

3. When a teacher is wrongfully discharged he is not bound, 
for the purpose of lessening damages, to accept new employment 
from the same master, unless (1) the work is in the same 
general line as that of the first employment, and (2) the offer is 
made in such a way as that its acceptance will not amount to a 
modification of the original agreement. 

(Jackson vs. Independent School District, ete. 
21, 1899.) 


Iowa, S. C., Jan. 


Phe Same Education for All. 


In an action by plaintiff against the district to recover three 
months unpaid services amounting to $120, and also $1 de- 
ducted illegally froma previous month’s salary, the court, affirm- 
ing, held— 

1. That the law of this state does not authorize boards of 
education to discriminate between white and colored schools in 
the same district as to length of term to be taught. 

2. Where a teacher has been employed to teach a colored 
school by the trustees thereof, under the supervision of the 
board of education, and she teaches the same the full term of 
the other primary schools in the same district, satisfactory to 
the patrons of such school, she is entitled to pay for her whole 
term of service, and the board of education cannot escape the 
payment thereof by interposing a plea that it had, by reason of 
the school being a colored school, limited the term thereof to a 
shorter period than the white schools in the same district. Such 
discrimination being made merely on account of color, cannot 
be recognized or tolerated, as it is contrary. to public policy 
and the law of the land. Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 

(Williams vs. Board of Education of Fairfax District. W. Va. 
S. C..of App. Nov. 16, 1898.) 

Note: The school board contended, that the colored pupils hav- 
ing been allotted their pro rata share of the school funds, had 
no right to complain because it only afforded them a five months 
term. On this point the court said: “The law guaranteed 
them eight months of school and, tho it costs many times in pro- 
portion to what the white schools cost, they should have had it. 
Money values should not be set off against moral and intellect- 
ual improvement. A nation that depends upon its wealth is a 
depraved nation, while moral purity and intellectual progress 
alone can preserve the integrity of free institutions, and the 
love of liberty, under the protection of equal laws, in the hearts 
of the people.” 























THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. 


Courtesy of The Literary Digest. From The Journal, Detroit. 
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Our School Book Makers. 


Dr. Emerson Eldridge White. 


& In Dr. White are strikingly exemplified those characteristics 
and principles which conduce to the occupation of positions de- 
manding display of great mental and executive abilities. He 
was born in Mantua, Portage county, Ohio, and his boyhood was 
spent on the farm ; and his early years were a struggle to ob- 
tain an education, beyond that then afforded by the common 
school. By teaching as a means of earning the expenses in- 








cident to a preparatory and collegiate course, he was enabled 
successfully vo accomplish his purpose. To this end he taught 
for two terms in country schools, and, subsequently, when pre- 
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paring for college, for seve- 
ral terms.in the Twinsburg 
academy. For one year he 
had charge of the Mt. Union 
(Ohio) academy, and later, 
when a student in the Cleve- 
land university, served as 
tutor in mathematics. 

His original intention was 
to study law, but, by reason 
of his acceptance of tempo- 
rary employment in 1851 as 
a principal of one of the 
Cleveland grammar schools, 
it was not carried into ef- 
fect. The manner in which 
= he performed the duties of 
f ' this position led to his ap- 
Ar = pointment in the same year 
be OY i to a permanent principal- 
LI» y ship, and, in less than three 

/ years, he was advanced to 

the charge of the central 

high school. In 1856 he 

resigned to accept the superintendency of the public schools of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Here he introduced reforms in school in- 
struction much in advance of other cities. In 1861 he took ed- 
itorial charge of the Ohio Educational Monthly. He conducted 
this magazine for fifteen years. In 1870 he published a national 
edition of the monthly, with the title of the National Teacher, a 
journal of wide circulation and influence. 

In 1863 Mr.- White was appointed state commissioner of com- 
mon schools of Ohio. During his term of office he was instru- 
mental in securing important legislation for the improvement 
of the schools, the more notable measures being the law which 
founded the existing institute system of Ohio, the law creating 
the state board of examiners, and the provision requiring all 
teachers to an ade- 
quate knowledge of the theory 
and practice of teaching. 
Mr. White was the youngest 

. man who has ever held this 

position, being but thirty- 
four at the time he entered 
upon his duties. He retired 
from the commissionership 
in 1866, and the succeeding 
ten years were spent in con- 
ducting the Ohio Educational 
Monthly and The National 
Teacher, and in lecturing at 
teachers’ institutes in Ohio 
and other states, his services 
in this capacity being in wide 
demand. 

In 1876 Dr. White was 
called to the presidency of 
Purdue university, Lafayette, 
Indiana. He laid the found- 
ation of the young institu- 
tion so wisely that no essen- 
tial change has since been 
made. 

He continued in this office 
for over seven years, during 
which the number of stu- 
dents increased over seven 
fold. He resigned in 1883, 
and removed to Cincinnati 
to engage in literary work ; 
and he was thus employed 





Dr. Emerson E. White. 
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when elected, in 1886, superintendent of the public schools of the 
city. As superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, Dr. White in- 
troduced reforms in instruction and management of the most 
beneficial character, and the legislature of the state indicated 
its high confidence by entrusting to him the appointment of all 
teachers employed in the schools. At the close of his first 
term of service he was unanimously re-elected and his salary 
raised a thousand a year. He retired from the position in 
1889 and has since been engaged in literary work. 

Dr. White has been prominent for many years in state and 
national educational associations.. He was president of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association in 1863; of the National Superin- 
tendents’ Association in 1868 ; of the National Educational As- 
sociation in 1872; of the National Council of Education in 1884 
and 1885. In 1866 he read a paper before the National Super- 
intendents’ Association advocating the establishing of a 
national bureau of education and was made a chairman of a 
committee appointed to petition Congress on the subject. At 
the request of General Garfield he framed the bill for the creation 
of the new department. : 

Several text-books for schools have been written by Dr. White. 
In his twenty-fourth year he prepared a “Class Book of Geog- 
raphy,” which had a wide sale, and four years later he wrote a 
business arithmetic, which was widely used in the business col- 
leges of the country and in counting houses. His school arith- 
metics, first issued in 1870, have been especially popular and 
are extensively used. The new series, consisting of the “First 
Book of Arithmetic” (for pupils) and the “ New Complete Arith- 
metic” are believed to have no superior. His book issued in 
1886, the “Elements of Pedagogy,” has been received by the 
educators of the country with high favor. His last book, 
“School Management,” issued in 1893, has already attained a 
large circulation. He was one of the associate editors of the 
Standard Dictionary just published, and he is now preparing 
higher works for his mathematical series. 

In the lecture field Dr. White’s services are increasingly 
called for, and here no educator in the country has a higher 
reputation. In 1876 the degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon him by the Indiana university at Bloomington, and also 
by Marietta college, Ohio. 

Dr. White gave an address at the recent meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., on the authority of the 
superintendent. He believes the giving to the superintendents 
the initiative in the selection and appointment of teachers to be 
an important advance in school supervision. In cities of from 
40,000 to 200,000 inhabi tants the authority should be defined 
by statute. No superintendent who has the appointment of 
teachers should be a member of the board of examiners for 
licensing teachers. The weak point in school administration 
generally is the method of certificating teachers. The first 


safeguard against incompetent teachers in the schools is the 
competency of teachers on the eligible list. 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


The publishing firms were well represented at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence last week at Columbus. The 
American Book Company was represented by Mr. J. A. Greene, 
manager of the New York office, Mr. C. C. Birchard and Mr. 
Russel Hinman, of New York, with a dozen or more representa- 
tives from other sections of the country. Ginn & Company sent 
Mr. G. A. Plympton, of New York, with thirteen others ; Silver, 
Burdett & Company were represented by Mr. E. O. Silver, man- 
ager, and a number of others ; D. C. Heath & Company sent Mr. 
W.E. Pulsifer, of New York, Mr. W.S. Smyth, of Chicago, and two 
others; Mr. E.E. Smith, manager of the educational department 
of Rand, McNally & Company, was present with many others ; 
Mr. C. E. Merrill, of New York was one of the six representatives 
of Maynard, Merrill & Company ; Mr. E. H. Scott and Mr. Hugh 
Foresman represented the firm of Scott, Foresman & Company ; 
Mr. W. J. Button, manager of the Werner School Book Com- 
pany, was present ; Mr. W. E. Cochrane, of New York, was one 
of the Prang Educational Company’s representatives. Mr. Macy 
and Mr. Long, of the Macmillan Company ; Mr. Wheeler and 
Mr. Newkirk, of Houghton, Mifflin & Company ; Mr. Dawson, of 
the University Publishing Company ; Mr. Loveridge, of the 
Morse Company; Mr. McLauchlin, of Butler, Sheldon & Com- 
pany ; Mr. Hayes and Mr. Echlin, of D. Appleton & Company ; 
Mr. Newson, of Harper & Brothers; and Mr. Lord, of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, were a few of the other well-known representa- 
tives. 


The J. L. Hammett Company, of 352 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, has opened a New York store at 70 Fifth avenue, corner 
of Thirteenth street. Mr. T. C. Ham is in charge of the office. 
The company has been doing a large business of late in the bor- 
oughs of New York city, which has warranted the further culti- 
vation of this field for the kindergarten and school supply trade. 


Mr. E. E. Babb, 14 Arch street, Boston, is extending his busi- 
ness and has doubled his floor space. As New England agent 
for the Smith & White school papers, he has done much to in- 
crease their popularity. 


Silver, Burdett & Company will remove their Boston offices 
and salesrooms the first of the month from their present loca- 
tion, 110-112 Boylston street, where they have been located 
during the last six years, to the new Pope building, 219-223 
Columbus avenue. This superb and commodious building is in 
the heart of one of the best sections of the city, being next 
door to the Youth’s Companion building and very near the new 
Back Bay railroad station. The entire floor of the building is 
being fitted up in the most modern style for the offices and 
salesrooms of Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Mr. E. E. Richards, who for the past six years has been prin- 
cipal of the Newark, Ohio, high school, has accepted a position 
with Ginn & Company. His headquarters are at Columbus. 


Mr. William F. G. Geisse, of the A. W. Faber Pencil Com- 
pany, has gone to Europe for a two months’ trip. 


In the dissolution of the firm of Leach, Shewell & Company, 
D. C. Heath & Company bought, besides the Wells’ series of 
mathematical texts, Osborne’s Calculus, Nichols’ Analytic Geom- 
etry, Miller’s Trigonometry, McCurdy’s Algebra Drill Book, Gil- 
bert’s Algebra Lessons, Lyman’s Geometry Exercises, Schwatt’s 

‘ Curves, Fine’s Number System in Algebra, and Robbins’ Survey- 
ing and Navigation. 

The offices of the new firm of Thomas R. Shewell & Company 
are situated at 68 Chauncy street, Boston, 111 Fifth avenue, 
New York, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and Cunningham, Cur- 
tis, & Welch, San Francisco. Mr. Shewell, when seen recently 
in his Boston office, says that the prospects for business are 
good. He was pleased that the New York office was in the 
hands of so competent a man as Mr. Van Winkle, and looked 
for a large business from the New York section. 


The Ziegler Electric Company, Boston, are preparing to move 
to larger quarters, made necessary by the extension of their 
business. 


Isaac Pitman’s Sons have issued a new twenty-four page 
catalog of their publications. They are pushing with vigor 
their Spanish Phonography. 

Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, of the Orange Judd Company, publishers, 
will make a tour of the West and the Pacific coast during March 
and April. He will speak to a number of teachers’ conventions 
along the route and in California, on the methods in art educa- 
tion, manual training, and nature study, which he has been so 
long employed in Philadelphia, and which were described in his 
recent book. 
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Sibley & Ducker are about settled in their new quarters at 
110 Boylston street, Boston. Mr. Sibley is just thesame bright, 
genial gentleman as when the Chicago representative of Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. He anticipates a good spring business for 
the new firm. Mr. W. H. Ducker will have charge of the Chi- 
cago office, at 378 Wabash avenue. The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany will be the firm’s New York representatives, and the San 
Francisco agents will be Cunningham, Curtis & Welch. 


Mr. A. C. Stockin, one of Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s vet- 
eran representatives, whose illness has been noted in these col- 
umns, is not fully recovered, and tho not able. to return to his 
work, goes out every day to walk or drive. 


The International School Supply Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Toledo, Iowa, with a capital of $35,000, to publish a 
series of geometrical texts. 


The engagement of Mr. George Haven Putnam, of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, to Miss Emily James Smith, dean of Barnard col- 
lege, was recently announced. Miss Smith is on her way to the 
Bermudas for a short trip, and the marriage will take place on 
her return. 


Probably there ‘s no firm that issues a more complete set of 
catalogs than the Macmillan Company. The grouping of books 
under various sections, which in turn are so arranged as to give 
the desired information in the least possible time, is one of their 
many points of attractiveness. The last educational catalog is 
an excellent illustration of this grouping and arrangement. 


Mr. L. G. Palmer, formerly sub-master of the high school at 
Portsmouth, N. H., has been secured by the educational depart- 
ment of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Palmer will be engaged 
in the firm’s business in Manhattan and Brooklyn, and will do 
some work in the New England states. He is a man of energy 
and determination, and doubtless will have a large measure of 
success. 


The building at Wabash avenue and Madison street, Chicago, 
occupied by the publishing house of A. C. McClurg & Company, 
was totally destroyed by fire on February 12. The loss is es- 
timated at more than half a million dollars, the stock being 
almost completely destroyed. Many rare and valuable books 
were lost. The insurance on the stock was about $350,000. 
The book plates were not in the building or the loss would have 
been almost irreparable. The present headquarters of the firm 
are in the Edson Keith building, 166-172 Wabash avenue. 


Mrs. Josephine Craige Lippincott, widow of J. B. Lippincoit, 
died at her home in Philadelphia on February 14. She was the 
mother of the directors of the present firm of J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Mr. Richard S. Thomas has been admitted to the firm of Ginn 
& Company. Mr. Thomas has been connected with the New 
York office for several years, as agent for the firm’s books in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. 


Death of Mr. Putnam. 


The death from heart failure of Mr. W. H. Putnam, of the 
Potter & Putnam Company, was a surprise to all his many friends, 
who had understood that he was rallying from his attack of 
pneumonia. Mr. Putnam died at his home in West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, February 14. He leaves a wife and one child. 
Mr. Putnam was a man endowed with no fortune or influence, 
but with an ambition and a capacity for hard work. Born in 
Hartwick, Otsego county, New York, in 1854, he had a common 
school education, and in 1872, he entered Hartwick seminary, 
where he prepared to enter Pennsylvania college. But circum- 
stances prevented, and he became principal of the Otsego school, 
where he remained for four years studying law in spare mo- 
ments. He then became the head of the normal department of 
Wyoming seminary, receiving the degree of M. A. from Pennsyl- 
vania college. The college fever still clung to him, and in 1884 he 
went to Illinois Wesleyan university for four years graduate 
work in history and philosophy. Here he received the degrees 
of M.A. and Ph.D., and in 1888 he was called to the superinten- 
dency of schools at West Pittson, Pa. After four years at this 
work he entered the publishing business with Mr. A. W. Potter, 
in which he remained until his early death. Mr. Putnam will 
be greatly missed, but his example of progressiveness and per- 
severance will still live in the memory of those who knew him. 





The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“ Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KeLtocG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 
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Mr. Alfred A. Horn. 


A peculiar sadness attaches to the death of Mr. Alfred A. 
Horn, late Western manager of D. Appleton & Company, which 
has already been briefly noted in these columns. Mr. Horn was 
only thirty-one years of age, and leaves a bride of four months 
to mourn his untimely death. He was born in York, Pa., in 
1867, and in 1884 graduated from the York high school. He 
then came to New York for a year of higher education, when 





ALFRED A. Horn, 
Late Western Manager of D.Appleton & Company's educational 
department, who died at El Paso, Tex., January 23, 1899. 


he was called back to his home to become the principal of the 
Demorest school. Here he remained for three years, afterwards 
entering the publishing business as agent for a Boston firm in 
the Eastern states. In 1891 he entered the employ of D. Apple- 
ton & Company, and remained in the New York office for two 
years, during which time he made a host of friends in the city. 

In the early part of 1893 the firm sent him, at the age of 
twenty-six, to open an educational department in Chicago. His 
success in New York, was more than duplicated in Chicago, 
where he built up a flourishing business. His health was fail- 
ing, however, and in December, he went to El Paso, Tex., for 
the winter, in the hope of recuperating. But it was not to be. 
He failed rapidly, and died at El Paso, on January 23. 

Mr. Horn’s success, tho brief, was a brilliant one. His future 
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was of the brightest, and his ability was fully recognized by 
his employers. Among bookmen he was held in the highest es- 
teem and affection, and those who knew him best will miss him 
most. 


a 
A First Reader Prize Contest. 


A series of prizes have been offered by the Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, New York city, for a first reader. The instruc- 
tions to contestants state that no one except a teacher now in 
actual practice or one who had otherwise thoro, practical knowl- 
edge of what is required in teaching under present conditions, 
may compete. 

The reader or plan submitted must not be a copy or para- 
phrase of any already existing ; it must be so planned that the 
published work shall contain approximately 100 pages, and the 
manuscripts must reach the office of the publishers on or before 
May 15. 

Prizes. 


1. For a complete first reader, an alternative prize of $300 or 
$200, viz: (a) if the manuscript offered shall be so complete 
that it can be used without material alteration, a prize of $800 
will be awarded; (b) if the best manuscript offered shall be 
useful only as a working model, a prize of $200 will be 
awarded. 

2. For the second-best manuscript of a complete first reader, 
$100. 

3. For the third and fourth in excellence, each a copy of 
the Standard Dictionary, two volumes in full Russia binding. 

4. For the best outline of a first reader, as above described, a 
prize of $100. 

5. For the second best outline, a prize of fifty dollars. 

6. For the third and fourth in excellence, each a copy of the 
Standard Dictionary. 

7. As there are many able instructors who have clear views 
on the subject, but who lack the time to prepare a complete 
manuscript of a first reader, for the best set of suggestions that 
shall be clear and practicable for the above purposes, will be 
given a prize of fifty dollars. 

8. For the set of suggestions second in excellence, a copy of 
the Standard Dictionary. 

All inquiries and manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Standard Reader Department. 


SP 


Among the latest issues of books designed to aid the teacher 
in arousing an interest in the care of the body is the volume by 
Mrs. E. B. Hallock, entitled Lessons on the Human Body. It is 
profusely illustrated with material for the blackboard. It is 
not a book for the class but for the teacher ; it suggests methods 
of instruction. E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, publishers. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges, It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ano teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address leiters to Hatfor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 614 East oth street, New Vork city, 


— -—~ 
-—- ss 


Kenilworth Herbarium and Plant Analysis. 


Those interested in plants will appreciate the Kenilworth Her- 
barium and Plant Analysis, a page of which is herewith repro- 
duced. It is a most simple, satisfactory, and elastic means of 
preserving both the specimen itself and a written record of its 
analysis. It consists of a series of blank forms (11x14 inches) 
on one side of which the plant is mounted and classified, and 
upon the other side an outline is given for a complete and sys- 
tematic analysis of the plant, with space for drawings of im- 
portant parts, as shown in the illustration. The forms are 
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made of a specially prepared heavy, tough mounting board. 
Any number of forms may be used and then fastened in separate 
Genus covers, or all may be bound in heavy cardboard or cloth 
portfolios. The plants may be grouped at any time in families, 
damaged specimens may be removed and others substituted, and 
as many new specimens as desired can be added at any time. 
The Herbarium is manufactured and sold by Atkinson & 
Mentzer, Wabash avenue and Randolph street, Chicago, III 


The Perfect Scrap-Book. 


The scrap book which is here reproduced is a unique arrange- 
ment of leaves so folded that three pockets are formed in each 
page. Into these pockets the scraps are slipped, being so folded 
that the headings rise above the pocket in plain sight. Thus 





each page indexes itself, and no labor is required to get the 
scraps into the book, where they belong. The inconvenience of 
paste is thus obviated, and the scraps may be changed as occa- 
sion requires, and the obsolete matter taken out. Thescrap-book 
is made by George C. Baker, Albany, N. Y. 


Voltmeter and Ammeter Combined. 


The accompanying cut represents a direct reading instru- 
ment perfected and sold by the L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, 
of Boston. This is an unusually attractive instrument from the 
standpoint of the science teacher and makes possible an entirely 
new basis of teaching electricity in secondary schools. With 
the instrument here illustrated it is possible to take up the sub- 
ject on the basis of the three units in such a way that the 
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student will have some definite notion as to the value of the 
units used in ordinary electrical work. In addition to the value 





of the instrument here suggested it serves admirably for all of 
the work formerly done with galvanometers and galvanoscopes, 
with the possible exception of the astatic galvanometer. 


Improved Dissecting Microscope. 


This improved dissecting microscope is equipped with a double 
lens of great strength. The entire magnifying portion of the 





instrument can be raised or lowered as desired, and the exact 
nicety of adjustment wanted can be secured by turning the lens 
in the holder. The lens can also be moved from side to side. 
The lenses are mounted upon a hardwood base, nicely finished. 
The instrument is provided with a glass working table which is 
lighted from below by the rays reflected from the mirror as 
shown. A pocket with a closing cap is provided to contain the 
student’s dissecting tools. The instrument is handsome and 
is made in the best possible manner. It is sold by Atkinson & 
Mentzer, Wabash avenue and Randolph street, Chicago, III. 


Acme Flower Press. 


The approach of spring calls attention to botanical work and 
equipment. A useful instrument in this line of study is the 
Acme Flower Press, which is here shown. It is made of lattice 
work, and a rapidly absorbing paper is used with it. When 
hung in the sunlight or air, or over a stove, it dries specimens 





From one to 
fifty or more specimens may be pressed equally well at the same 


so quickly as to preserve their natural colors. 


time. The necessary pressure is secured by winding the cord 
about the grooved ends of cross bars, thus any desired amount 
of pressure may be secured. The press is sold by Atkinson & 
Mentzer, Wabash avenue and Randolph street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Keeping a Geography Up to Date. 
The school book publishers have had hard work in the last 
year to keep up with the progress of the world in history and 
geography. It would be manifestly out of place to offer to the 
schools to-day a geography which classed Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines as possessions of Spain, or a history which took 
* no account of the thrilling events of the last twelve months. So 























the publishers have resorted to vari- 
ous plans to bring their histories and 
geographies up to date. 

_» As an illustration of this may be 
noted the attention given to the well- 
known Maury’s geographies by the 
University Publishing Company. The 
progressive nature of the subject is 
recognized by them. All current 
sources of information the world over 
are constantly scanned, and every year 
text and maps receive a critical re- 
vision. Thus these books are always 
closely up todate. But, in addition to 
this, a four-page supplement of recent: 
geographical events is issued every 
year. 

For instance, in the 1897 edition of the Manual of Geography, 
one finds asupplement treating of the Klondike gold discovery 
and the attendant excitement and rush of gold seekers to Alaska, 
together with a large map of Alaska, the Yukon, and Klondike 
gold fields. Other important affairs treated in the 1897 supple- 
ment were the consolidation of the cities which now are in- 
cluded in New York city, the Greco-Turkish war, the famine in 
India, and Queen Victoria’s jubilee. The 1898 edition has an 
even more attractive supplement. China in her present state is 
the subject of the first article, which is accompanied by a large 
map, thoroly up to date in its boundary lines, spheres of in- 
fluence, cessions, and the spelling of names of places, rivers, and 
the like. Articles on the Philippines, Porto Rico, and the La- 
drones follow, with new maps. Concerning the Ladrones, we 
read: “On the 21st of June, Captain Glass, of the United 
States steamship Charleston, captured Guam (or Guajam), the 
principal island, and raised the stars and stripes over the ruins 
of the Spanish fort of Santa Cruz in the harbor of San Luis 
d’Apra. The capital is Agana.” 

In the Physical Geography, the same supplement scheme is 
carried out. In the last edition, the supplement discusses the 
late speculations as to the origin of the gulf stream, late studies 
of thunderstorms, the St. Louis tornado, the Charleston earth- 
quakes,the damming of the Nile, and other features and changes in 
the physical geography of the world. 

In the Elementary Geography, no supplement is inserted, but 
the same care is taken to keep everything in the text and Maps 
in harmony with geographic changes. We read in the 1898 
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edition that “Cuba and Porto Rico are Spanish possessions.” 
But the new 1899 edition tells us that “Cuba is governed by, and 
Porto Rico is a possession of, the United States,” and that “the 
Hawaiian islands have been annexed to the United States.” In 
the map of Africa in the 1898 edition, we find the words “Sou- 
dan,”"\“ Khartoom,” “Timbuctoo.” But the new edition spells 
them in the new way, “Sudan,” Khartum,” “Timbuktu.” The 
same and many other changes are noticeable in the Manual. 
The editor of the Maury geographies has shown excellent 
judgment in the choice of the matter of the supplements. The 
accounts are not mere statements of fact, but are interestingly 
written. Take, for instance, this on recent changes in Korea : 
“Korea, as described by a recent traveller, is a country 
surpassed by few in those advantages which make human 
life comfortable and valuable. Yet there is probably no 
country on the face of the earth that is worse governed, 
or cursed by more corrupt politicians. But since the 
war between China and Japan, a new 
day has dawned for Korea. A British 
commissioner of customs has been 
appointed, and owingto his honest 
management, not only did Korea last 
year discharge her debts, but paid to 
Japan one million dollars of the war 
indemnity owed to that country. 
Moreover, a Korean formerly attached 


to the Korean 
embassy in 
Washington has 
become governor 
of Seoul, and un- 
der his rule the 
royal city has 
lost its ancient 
resemblance to 
a vast pig-sty. 
Its broad streets 
have been freed 
from heaps of 
rubbish and filth, 
and Seoul has be- 
come as clean as 
a city of Japan. 
The nation has 
possessed an al- 
phabet of native 
invention for five 
hundred years, curiously surpassing China in this respect. It is 
evident that Korea and her people are capable of a future that 
will be noble, if not grand.” 

Of the general features of the text of the geographies, it is un- 
necessary to speak, as the books are well known thruout the coun- 
try. The illustration on this page, of scenes in the Andean states, 
gives a good idea of the suggestiveness of the illustrations. { 
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Notes of New Books. 


French Sight Reading edited by Prof. L. C. Rogers, of the 
Cambridge high school, consists of eighty-two extracts from the 
best authors. The author has displayed excellent taste and 
judgment in the choice and arrangement of these selections. 
Special vocabularies for every lesson accompany the text. Syn- 
onyms and related words are placed together to facilitate com- 
parison ‘The excellent little book is published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company. 


Prof. Kuhns, of Wesleyan university, has edited with notes 
Saint Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. The fact that the story is some- 
-what sentimental and by no means faultless as a work of art, 
makes the book inappropriate for intensive class work. Few 
books, however, are better adapted for supplementary reading for 
second or third year students. The text contains few difficul- 
ties and these are eliminated by the notes. (Henry Holt & 
Company, 50 cents. 


Sarcey’s Le Siege de Paris is edited by Prof. Spiers, of the 
Wm. Penn Charter school, Philadelphia. It is admirably adapted 
to second or third year work. The account of the siege itself 
is interesting and the notes, while somewhat scant, explain the 
main difficulties of the text. An alphabetical list of persons 
and places mentioned, a map, and a short biographical sketch of 
the author are also offered by the editor. (D.C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 35 cents.) 


Prof. Hempl’s recent publication, The Easiest German Reading 
for Learners Young and Old, is a notable addition to German 
school texts. He hastranslated the English nursery rhymes into 
excellent German.and this is the reading material offered to the 
student. The author proceeds from the principle that the asso- 
ciation of German words and constructions with ideas that are 
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thoroly familiar to the student will easily lead to familiarity 
with the foreign language. Every reading lesson is supple- 
mented with German questions which will enable the teacher to 
have the lesson discussed in German. This method of using 
German conversation in the class-room, so long misunderstood 
and misjudged on account of the unprincipled teachers who 
promise to teach alanguage in six weeks by the so-called conver- 
sational method, is at last receiving the endorsement of our 
most prominent teachers. 

In many respects Prof. Hempl’s little book should serve as an 
object lesson to editors. The marking of accent and quantity 
will prove very helpful to the student. The plan followed in 
the vocabulary of stating words not as abstractions, but as they 
appear in actual speech is admirable. So, for instance, not only 
the principal parts of a verb are given, but the verb together 
with the subject and often the object is given in the main 
tenses. In many matters, generally regarded as unimportant 
by editors, the author shows remarkable insight into the difficul- 
ties which beset the student. Seven pages, devoted to an “In- 
troduction” which deals with the teaching of foreign languages 
will be welcomed by teachers as exceedingly timely and sound. 
It is gratifying to know that the author begins a series of texts 
with the present book. (Ginn & Company.) 


That teachers and others will make an extensive use of the 
volume of New Dialogs and Plays prepared by Binney Gunnison, 
a widely known instructor in elocution, we have no doubt. The 
work has been excellently done, the selections being drawn from 
the classics or from the best living authors. These selections 
have been made on anew plan. A portion ofa play is taken 
or a striking scene from a novel is dramatized, full descriptions 
of characters, costumes, etc., being given, and also all the stage 
directions necessary for the successful production of the pieces. 
One advantage of this plan is that the pupil is made acquainted 
with a higher quality of matter than is usually contained in a 
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New Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been 


descriptive circulars free on 
mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of THE JOURNAL. 


TITLE, 


Story of the Thirteen Colonies 

Selections from the Correspondence of 
Cicero 

Ten Orations of Cicero 

Three Narrative Poems 

Select Essays and Poems—Emerson 

Our Country's Flag 

Playtime and Seedtime 

Pedagogics 

An Educational Experiment 

Electricity—The Universal Force 

The Universe 

The Best Drill Book ~ 

Manual of Nature Study 

Altes und Neues 

Deutsche Gedichte 

Laboratory Manualin Astronomy 

Seed Dispersal 

Elements of Trigonometry 

American Indians 

La Main Malheureuse 

New Dialogues and Plays 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service Ex- 
amination 

Discussions in Education 

Elements of Rhetoric 

Paul et Virginie 

Maldschulmeisters 

German Sight-Reading 

College Requirements in English 

The Superlative and Other Essays 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene 

Conjugaison des Verbes Francais 

Elementary Physiography 

Tales from Shakespeare 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools 
Practical Problems in Arithmetic 
Stories from the Poets 

The Study of Mathematics 

Homeric Palace 

Roman Africa 

Essays on the Higher Education 
Teachers’ Book in Arithmetic 


Liberty Bell Leaflets 

Bookkeeping 

Practical Tests in Commercial and Higher 
Arithmetic 

Through the Year. 

Words of Abraham Lincoln 


LIBRARY 


TITLE. 


The Weaver of Raveloe 

Where To Educate. 

The Kingdom of the Good Fairies 
The Imperial Republic 

Colonial Life In New Hampshire 
The World's Painters 

If Tom O’Shanter’d Had a Wheel 
The Archdeacon 

The Heart of Denise 

Beside The Bonnie Brier Bush 
Stories From the Poets 

Annual American Catalogue 


published during the preceding month. 
request, or any book prepaid at prices named. Special atte 
For Pedagogical Books. Teachers’ Aid 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


AUTHOR. 
H. A, Guerber 


J. C. Kirtland, Jr. 
Harper & Gallup 

G. A, Watrous, £2. 

E. M. Tappan, £d. 

Edw. S. Holden 

Parker & Helm 

J. N. Patrick 

Erato 

Henry Raymond Rogers 


Marie Irish 

W.H. Hershmann 
Karl Seeligmann 
Hermann Mueller 
Mary E. Byrd 

W. J. Beal 
Phillips & Strong 
Frederick Starr 
H. A. Guerber 
Binney Gunnison 


Francis E, Leupp 
Francis A, Walker 
Alphonso G. Newcomer 
Bernardin De Saint-Pierre 
Peter Roffeger 

Idelle B. Watson 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 

E, Franklin Smith 

Paul Bercy 

Alex. Morgan 

Charles and Mary Lamb 

Lucy Langdon Williams 
Wilson 

Anna J. McGrath 

M. R. Atwater 

Augustus De Morgan 

N. M. Isham 

Gaston Boissier 

George Trumbull Ladd 

L. W. Buchholz 

M. Brumbaugh, J. S. Wal- 


ton 

Marshall P. Hall 

Ernest L. Thurston 

Anna M. Clyde and Lillian 
Wallace 

Isaac Thomas 


Pp. 


342 


103 
566 
107 
120 
165 
158 


108 


320 


347 


253 
138 
110 
288 

64 
336 
142 
174 


I20 
67 


107 
270 


BINDING. 
Cloth 


Boards 
Paper 
Cloth 


Paper 
Boards 
Cloth 
Paper 
Cloth 


4 


Boards 
Cloth 


Paper 


“ 


Cloth 


“ec 


“ 


PRICE, 


on 


na 
nu 


1.00 
.50 
.40 


+35 


The publishers of these books will send 
; f ntion is given to all requests that 
s, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


PUBLISHER, 
American Book Co. 


“i “i 


Allyn & Bacon 
D, Appleton & Co. 


Becktold & Co. 
Brewer, Orville 
City Press Printing House 
Courier Co. 
Denison, T, S. 
Fianagan, A. 
Ginn & Co 
Harper & Bros, 
Heath & Co, D.C. 
Hinds & Noble 
ae “ec “ce 

Holt & Co,, Henry 

“ “ee at ef 


ss “6 “i ‘ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Jenkins, W.R. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lupton Pub. Co, 


Macmillan Co. 
McGrath, Anna J 
Morse Co. 

Open Court Pub. Co. 
Preston & Rounds Co, 
G. P, Putnam's Sons 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 


Sower, Christopher Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
oe “ “ee 


se “ ss 


Western Publishing House 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AUTHOR, 


W. P. Atkinson, Za. 

Grace Powers Thomas 

Adrienne Roucolle 

James C, Fernald 

oe H. Fassett 
eristhe L. Hoyt 

Grace Duffie Boylan 

L. B. Walford 

S. Levett Yeats 

Ian Maclaren 

M. R, Atwater 


BINDING. 


Cloth 


Paper 
Boards 
Cloth 


PRICE. 


40 


1.25 


PUBLISHER. 


Allyn & Bacon 

Brown & Co. 

Editor Pub. Co, 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Ginn & Co, 

E. R. Herrick & C 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


Lupton Pub, Co. 
Morse Co. 
Publishers’ Weekly 
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The Choice of Words. 


Buehler’s ‘‘ Practical Exercises in English,’’ instead of correcting im- 
perfect models, the pupil is obliged to choose between two or more forms of 


expression—the natural method. 
at the same time, using his brains—a true pedagogical principle. 
cloth, 50 cents; introduction price, 40 cents. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City, General Agents for the introduction 
of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Works: W. S. Russell, 203-207 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Amasa Walker, 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The ability to speak good English is acquired largely through practice. In 
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dialog and he is constrained to obtain a more thoro acquaintance 
with the work from which it is taken. Indeed the author ad- 
vises those who purpore to take part in the dialog to read the 
play or novel, from which it is taken, thru, in order that he may 
better enter into the spirit of the piece. The dialogs are graded 
into primary, intermediate, and: advanced dialogs, and there are 
humorous and serious selections under each. (Hinds & Noble, 
New York city.) 


Among the numerous arithmetics that have been lately pub- 
lished the Teachers’ Book in Arithmetic by Supt. L. W. Bucholz, 
of Tampa, Florida, attracts attention by its very plain and simple 
style. Its aim is to develop clear and independent thinking and 
prepare for practical life. The arrangement is natural and 
progressive, and shows the hand of a skilful teacher. Supt. 
Bucholz has long been known in Florida as not only an energetic 
school official, but as the possessor of sound ideas on education. 
The volume is an unusually compact one and yet will be found 
to contain what is needful for grammar schools. It combines 
both mental and written arithmetic. Published by the author 
at Tampa, Florida. 


“Washington’s Capture of Boston,” is the title of No. 86, of 
the Old South Leaflets. It contains all of Washington’s letters 
to the president of Congress, beginning with the letter giving 
the plans for the capture of Dorchester Heights, continuing with 
those relating the evacuation of Boston by the British, 
Washington’s entrance, etc., and his preparation for moving to 
New York. His address to the Massachusetts General Assembly 
is also given. 

This is the tenth in the Washington series of Old South Leaf- 
lets, which have brought so much valuable information and so 
many historical documents to the school children of the country, 
at the merely nominal cost cost of five cents a copy. This and 
the others can be had from the Directors of the Old South Work, 
Old South Meeting-house, Boston, Mass. 


Grace Duffie Boylan, is known as one of the cleverest news- 
paper women of the West, having obtained this reputation 
mainly from her work on the Chicago Journal. She is also well 
known as a lecturer. Her reputation as a graceful writer will 
be greately advanced by a recent book from her pen which 
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bears the unique and striking title, Jf Tam O’Shanter'd Had a 
Wheel. This pretty conceit is worked out in a design on the 
cover showing the hero of Burns’ poem escaping from the 
witches in the most modern method. The book is a collection of 
dainty little poems, sketches, and short stories, touching many 
emotions. It is fully illustrated, and has a frontispiece, red top, 
ornamental title page, and deckel edges. (E. R. Herrick & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25.) 


In Life, Love, and Death Bolton Hall has attempted to outline 
the inspired teachings of the unorthodox, which are essen- 
tially one, eternal, and unchangeable. He leads the reader to 
inquire about the realities of life—what the true object of life 
may be and how we may become the masters of our destinies 
here upon earth? It will be noted that much of the philosophy 
in the book is that of Tolstoi. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


The son of an abolitionist and the grandson of a slave-holder 
—one who would naturally have his attention directed to the 
negro question in all its forms—is the one to write of that ques- 
tion, fully and intelligently. Such is the Rev. Dr. T. J. Morgan, 
the author of The Negro in America and The Ideal American 
Republic. He looks upon the bringing of the ignorant, super- 
stitious, and degraded inhabitants of Africa to America to slav- 
ery as a blessing deeply disguised. In spite of their enslave- 
ment they were gradually civilized and fitted to enjoy the benefits 
that came with emancipation. The author praises the negro as 
a soldier and devotes much space to the work of education. 
What he has to say about the ideal American republic shows a 
vast amount of thought on the part of the writer and will stim- 
ulate thought on the part of the reader. (American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia.) 


Within White Walls is a story in which Allen Emory depicts 
life on the Pacific coast among -the Spanish-speak- 
ing people. The characteristics of the Spainards— 
their love of pleasure, their light-heartedness and withal 
their passionateness and vindictiveness—are .well presented. 
The hero of the story, a young Boston man, and the heroine, a 
young Spanish woman, are interesting characters and the story is 
an attractive one despite the dark tradegy brought about by 
Spanish hate and jealousy. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 





Important Publication in. «. « 


NATURE STUDIES. 


A series of Thirty large plates, prepared by Prof. K. G. Lutz, A.M, Instructor in Natural History and Zoology, printed in 
natural colors, showing the construction and habits of the principal creatures of the animal world; and the growth, 
structure, flower and fruit of many specimens of the vegetable kingdom, with the various insects and animalcule which 


fertilize or prey upon them. 


These plates probably come as near or nearer to Nature than anything of the kind ever published. They are absolutely true in color, 
proportions and minutest details; and have the fascination of absolute reality which appeals to every Nature-loving child or student. 

The origin of each object is shown; its source of subsistence and the principal causes of its extinction; and, conforming admitably to 
accepted educational axioms, familiar objects are treated in the earlier numbers of the series ; and in the later numbers, things of remoter 


interest. 


Dean of the 
New York 


Dr. EDWARD R. SHAW, 
School of Pedagogy, 
University. 

‘‘Nothing in the line of illustrations 
for Nature Study, which have come un- 
der my observation, equal the beautiful 
colored plates recently issued by Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons. 
rate, timely and well planned. 


They are accu- 
They 
furnish a very valuable means of render- 
ing Nature Study, which is now receiving 
so much attention in our schools, still 
more effective and pleasurable.” 





Dr. W. W. PENDERGAST, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Min- 
nesota. 

“TI think they might be. made good 
use of in schools that are pursuing Nature 

Study, as all schools should.” 





Some Opinions as Expressed by Prominent Educators regarding these Nature Study Charts. 


Dr. CAs. R. SKINNER, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, New 
York. 

‘‘T have examined these Charts with 
much interest. They are beautiful speci- 
mens of work and could be used to ad- 
vantage in many of our schools. I wish it 
were possible to place one of your Charts 
in every Public School in the State.” 





Dr. WILLIAM R. Jackson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Ne- 
braska 

‘*T feel confident that they will fill an 
important place, especially in schools 
where Natural History is taught. Iam 
highly pleased with the illustrated plates 
with their colors so true to nature. They 
should serve to give added interest to the 

study of nature, and in the hands of a 

competent teacher should prove an effi- 

cient adjunct to the usual supplies.” 


A comprehensive descriptive Hand-Book prepared by Prof. Lutz and translated by M. Michaelis, Lecturer on Zoology at the Froebel 
Educational Institute, London, for the use of both teachers and students, accompanies each full set without extra charge. 

They are issued in a strong, handsome board and cloth-bound portfolio and variously mounted on fine paper, strong millboard with 
cord for hanging, on linen, and also with rollers. For prices of complete sets or single plates, also for Descriptive Illustrated Circular, 


Address, Educational Department, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd., 368 Broadway, New York. 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY SECTION. 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 
books. ) 
Harper & Brothers. 


“A Thousand Days in the Arctic,” by F. G. Jackson.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth. 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” Illustrated. Post &vo., 


287 pages. 

“Reminiscences,” by Justin McCarthy. Two volumes. Crown 
Svo., cloth. 

“The Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Complete 
Works ; Denis Duval.” Edited by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, $1.75 per volume. 

“The Jacksonian Epoch,” by Charles H. Peck. 
472 pages, $2.50. 


8vo., cloth, 


“When the Sleeper Wakes,” by H. G. Wells. Illustrated. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. 
“Espiritu Santo,” by Henrietta Dana Skinner. Post 8vo., 


cloth, 329 pages, $1.25. 

“The Awkward Age,” by Henry James. Post 8vo., cloth, 457 
pages, $1.50. 

“The Span o’ Life,” by Wm. McLennan and J. N. MclIlwraith. 
Illustrated by F. De Myrbach. Post 8vo., cloth, 308 pages, $1.75. 

“Fur and Feather Tales,” by Hamblen Sears. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost and Others. Crown 8vo., cloth, 217 pages. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


“The Old Northwest ; The Beginnings of Our Colonial Sys- 
tem,” by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. 8vo., 420 pages. 

“Rescue of Cuba ; An Episode in the Growth of Free Govern- 
ment,” by Dr. Andrew S. Draper. Illustrated. 200 pages. 

“The Land of Song.” Books II. and III. of the poetry read- 
ers compiled by Katherine H. Shute and Dr. Larkin Dunton. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 

“Stories of the Old Bay State,” by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. Sq. 
12mo. Illustrated. 

“Spirit and Life,” by Mrs Knowles. 
16mo., 320 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“On the South African Frontier,” by William H. Brown. 
Crown 8vo. 

“ A Texas Ranger,” by N. A. Jennings, 12mo. 

“The Pianoforte and its Music,” by H. E. Krehbiel. 

“Songs and Song Writers,” by Henry T. Finck. 


Religious readings. 
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“The Opera, Past and Present,” by W. F. Apthorp. 

“Choirs and Choral Singing,” by Arthur Mees. 

“Life of. Danton,” by Hilaire Belloc, late scholar of Balliol 
college, Oxford. 8vo., 500 pages. 

“Retrospects and Prospects,” by Sidney Lanier. 12mo. 

“Ramakrishna,” by Max Muller. Crown 8vo. 

“A Theory of Reality,” by Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., 
of Yale university. 

“Ethics,” by Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin university. {Trans- 
lated by Prof. Frank Thilly, of the University of Missouri. 


American Book Company. 


“Selections from Goncourt,” by Prof. A. G. Cameron, of 
Princeton university. 

“Ranke’s Kaiserwahl Karls V.,” edited by Hermann Schoen- 
feld, professor of German in Columbian university, Washington. 

“ Heyse’s L’Arrabiata,” by Max Lentz. 

“ Brooks’ Stories of the Old Bay State.” 

“Guerber’s Stories of the Great Republic.” 

“Norris’ Scott’s Kenilworth” (Eclectic School Readings). 

“Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry.” , 

“Bailey & Weimeres’s Arithmetics ” (3 books). 

D. Appleton & Company. 

“Letters to Mother,” by Susan E. Blow.” 
ucation Series). 

“Montaigne,” by Dr. L. E. Rector. 
Series. : 

“Uncle Sam’s Soldiers,” by 0. P. Austin. 
Reading Books.) 


(International Ed- 
(International Education 


(Appletons’ Home 


“Our Navy in Time of War,” by F. Matthews. (Home Read- 
ing Books.) 

“ About the Weather,” by M. W. Harrington. (Home Read- 
ing Books.) 


“ Harold’s Quests,” by J. W. Troeger. (Home Reading Books.) 
Ginn & Company. 
“The Bacchae of Euripides.” Text and translation in English 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 wd year, is a journal of education for 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to have a 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tus 
Teacuers’ Institute, monthly, $1 a year; THe Primary Scuoot, monthly, $1 a year; 
EpucaTionat Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), semi- 
monthly, 50 cents a year; Animats, monthly, $1.50 ayers and Tue Practica, TEACHER, 
monthly, 30 centsa year, Also Books and Aids for teachers. Descriptive circular 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO.,,. 61 E, Ninth Street New York, 





and catalog free. 





Standard . Literature - Series 


Adopted by the Manhattan and Bronx Borough 
Board, and on the New Supply List, Pages 22 and 23. 


EVANGELINE, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


BLACK BEAUTY, 





WONDER BOOK, 
TWICE TOLD TALES. 


By Epwarp Everett Hats, Jr., Ph.D., Prof. of Rhetoric and Logic, Union College, 
and Epwarp R. Suaw, Ph.D., Dean of School of Pedagogy, New York University, 


and others. 


Bound in canvas cloth, of suitable color, for school-room use. * o 
 # Sample copies furnished to Principals and: Assistants upon application. 


Also 


MAURYS GEOGRAPHIES, 


HOLMES SCIENTIFIC READERS, 


DAVIS READERS (Chelsea System), 


NEW CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 


H. T. DAWSON, 
Gen’l Agent. 


COPY BOOKS, ETC. 





University « Publishing « Co., 


43-47 East 10th Street, New. York. 
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verse, by Prof. Alexander Kerr, of the University of Wisconsin. 
“ Odyssey, Book VII.,” edited by Charles W. Bain, head-master 
of Sewanee grammar school, Sewanee, Tenn. 
“Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome,” edited by Moses Grant 


Daniell. : 
“Sappho : Trauerspiel in Funf Aufzugen von Franz Grillpar- 


zr,” edited by Prof. Chiles Clifton Ferrell, Ph.D., of the univer- 
sity of Mississippi. 

“Peter Schlemihl,” edited by William R. Alger. 

“Sir Bevis: A Tale of the Fields. Adapted from the Wood 
Magic of Richard Jeffries. By Eliza Josephine Kelley. 


J. B. Lippincott & Company. 


“The Taming of the Jungle,” by Dr. C. W. Doyle. 
“Mr., Miss, and Mrs,” by Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. 
“The Daughters of Babylon,” by Wilson Barrett and Robert 
Hichens. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“Historic Towns of the Middle States,” edited by Lyman P. 


Powell. 
“History of the Territorial Expansion of the United States,” 


by Charles Henry Butler. 
“The Story of the People of England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Justin McCarthy. 
“The West Indies,” by Amos Kidder Fiske. 
“ Shakespeare in France,” by J. Jusserand. 
“Dante Interpreted for Students,” by E. Wilson. 
The Macmillan Company. 


“ Outlines of Civil Government,” by F. H. Clark, of the Low- 
ell high school, San Francisco. 
“A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy,” by Arthur 


Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D. 
“The Government of Municipalities,” by the Hon. Dorman B. 


Eaton. 
“Democracy and Empire,” by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of 


Columbia university. 
D. C. Heath Company. 
“The Essentials of Geometry, Plane & Solid,” by Webster 
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Wells, 8.B., professor of mathematics in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Half leather. $1.25. 

“Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks,” for First Reader pu- 
pils, by Katherine A. Griel, instructor in the Southwestern state 
normal school, California, Pa. Boards. 30 cents. 

“Thompson’s New Short Course in Drawing, Books 7 and 8,” 
by Langdon S. Thompson, author of the Educational and Indus- 
trial System of Drawing, supervisor of drawing in the public 
schools of Jersey City, N. J., and director of the Metropolitan 
normal art school. Per dozen, $1.75. 

“ Walther’s Meereskunde.” (Scientific German.) With notes 
and vocabulary by Susan A. Sterling, of the University of Wis- 
consin. Cloth. 75 cents. 

“Baumbach’s Waldnovellen.” Six stories, with notes and 
vocabulary by Dr. Wm. Bernhardt. Boards. 35 cents. 

“Le Sage’s Gil Blas,” with introduction and notes by Prof. 
Cohn, of Columbia university, and Prof. Sanderson, formerly of 
Harvard university. Boards. 40 cents. 

“ Dumas’ La |Tulipe Noire,” with introduction and notes by 
C. Fontaine, Central high school, Washington, D.C. Boards. 
40 cents. 

“Frommel’s 'Singeschneit,” with introduction, notes, and vo- 
cabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boards. 25 cents. 

“Freytag’s Aus dem Jahrhundert des Grossen Krieges,” with 
introduction and notes by Prof. L. A. Rhoades, of the University 
of Illinois. Boards. 30 cents. 

“Goldoni’s Un Curioso Accidente,” a comedy, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Dr. J.D. M. Ford, of Harvard university 
Boards. 25 cents. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“Nature and Compensation.” Essays by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, edited by Dr. Edward W. Emerson. Paper, 15 cents, net. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by Carl Schurz. With a biographical 
sketch of Carl Schurz. Paper, 15 cents, net. 

“Sohrab and Rustam, and Other Poems,” by Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by Louise Imogen Guiney. Paper, 15 cents, net. 





A good friend of teachers in the spring is Hood's Sarsaparilla 
because it cures all humors and tones yp the system, 
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\ BRAUN’S 
: CARBON 
PRINTS 


UNCHANGEABLE IN COLOUR 


Reproductions from the Originals. | 


Including the works of all the greatest old and modern 
masters in Painting, Architecture and Sculpture, 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WORLD. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR THE HOME. 


The most appropriate Wedding and Birthday Gifts, 
Pictures handsomely framed in hardwood, from 60c. up. 
If yout dealer does not handle our reproductions write us 
direct for fully illustrated catalogue, enclosing 2 cent 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., Cieveland, 0., 


SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., Paris. 
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Leading Cext-Books for Schools and Colleges. 
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The following list of school and college text- books most largely in use in “2 United States has been prepared for the conventence of superintendents, principals, 
and school officiais, From time to time special lists of books will be taken up in THe JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and Schoo) Musie 
systems, When a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Always mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when writing, 











A, B, ©,, American Book Co, New York, Cincinnau, | W. R. J., W. R. Jenkins, New York » Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia 
Chica, 0, may Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. Lie “Leach, Shewell & Co,, Boston & New York. Seri fn Chas, Scribner’ «Sons New York 
.* . 8, Barnes & Co., New York > We Mace as Be Lippincoss Go., Philadelphia Bh Idon, Sheldon & Co., New York 
dpleron “i. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago ,. G., Longmans, Green & Co., New York & London » B., Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York Cht- 
4 Central Leys au pply Be House, ‘onne ° ne, The Morse Co., New York ‘o,and Philadelphia 
» ©. iL. Dd. O. hi ’ — Bradley’ Co. »ringfleld, Mass. +>. Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
lanagan, A. Fanasan, 3 iieago Ma meri, Merril iy are New York a: » University Publishing Co., New York Boston 
fon., Ginn, & Company. Boston, N Y. & Chicago - K., “Neve vello, Ewer & Go’, New York and’ New Orleans : 
° Boashtos, MiMfiin & Co., Boston, N. ¥. & Chi, ey David McKay, Philadel »hia Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
H. No Hinds & Noble, New Y« % itm n, pone Pitman & Sons, New York w. ork, na Boston 
Harper, Harper & Brox., New Yor T BP actical Text-Book Co., Cleve land, o, House, Western Publishing House, Chicago 
e s., H. P. Smith P ub. Co. Ne w York. “May, ‘Seona Educational Co, . Bos. », N. ¥., & Ohi. Wy: *R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N.Y. 
Algebras, Greenleaf's (3), L. 8 | Hamiin’s Arch. L. G Atlas poten Tablet, 0.8.8. Ne * (i 
Atwood's Standard, Morse | Normal Course (2), 8. B. | Spalding’ y D.C.H. Jago, 8 (2) L. G. 
Milne's Exercises A. B. ©, | Dunton’s % Astronomy, | Dana’s ‘iid Flowers, Scribner Cooke's () pleton 
Bensenlg’s +4), i) Thurston’s Commercial Ginn | Howe's, 8. B. | Gedde’s ¥ Roscoe & W eiennnall 
MoNie's Eq. rations, A.S. B, | Prince's (8), “| Peck's, ae Britton’ & Brown's = Atlas: hem, Tablet, _C. 8,8 
Thomson's, M. M, | Wentworth's (4), “| Howen's, A. B.C. | Willis’ A.S. B. Avery's (2) Sheldon 
wane’ 8 (2), U.P. | Wentworth & nin (2), a Steele's, = | Pilisbury’s S. B, 
Wells’ Le Speer’ FP rim. Arith. ( 2, ; ks Gite ¢ & Rolfe * | Brown’s “Plant Baby’ ou Civics, Sociology. 
Met ne 4, “ thull's (2), Sheldon | Tod ee Curtis’ L. @: , 
Perrt i J.B. L. | New American (5), ud Sharpless & Phillips, IB. L. Teachers’ Bot. Ald, W.P. House meClonrs: rt ris ce” os * * 
We + 1 8 (7), Ginn | Brooks’ (7), C. 8. | Ball's Starland, Ginn | Morgans Pat. Citizenship “ 
Hull's sheldon | Hall's (2), 8, F. | Young’s (4), riko Charts. | Smalt & Vincent’s Society “ 
Brooks’ . «8, | Beifleld’s (2) ae Newcomb’s orper Tooke’s Readin W.&.R. | Peterman’s Civil Gov. y| rr) 
Taylor's, A. & B, | Atwood's (2), D.C. H.| Ball’s Klements LQ. | MacCoun's H & 87 ‘SB. Tow ns nas * 2 “ 
Bow ser's (2), D.C. H., | Walah’s (3), ve Nor te ip ) «| Goe heat ow 4 H 
Freeland, L. G. White i) {8), - - ” Bookkeeping. iat | Cole's Music, « | Young's “ue yd 
raibury & Emery's, T. B, | Colburn's lst Lessons, » M. on | Pp “ 
Bheldou's (2), Sheldon | Bradbury's (6), v. B. wryant Stratton’s A. BU | Pros. I" gituay, 0.8.8. Winclone! era 
Olney’s (4), “ | Cogsweil «Leas in Num, “ Saton’s (2), ss Whitin oo Mualc’ (2) D.C.u. | Mow “a $B 
Loomis’ Harper | Nichuis's Graded Lessons (8) "| Kelectio, ‘in Duntonian Writin TB. Martin’ # Hints on Civics, 
Boyden’s, 8. B, | Harper's Adv, Harper | Marsh’s (2), a Merrlil’s Vert. Pen.” M. M. | U.8, Civil Gov., 
Lilley" ‘s >, | Brooks’ New Mental, U.S. | * erner Werner Whitcomb's Hist’ A. 8. B. | Boutwell's C consti. DC.H 
Werner's (3) Werner | Sheldon’s (2) Sheldon | Lantman's o! Burt's Prim. Chart Ginn Dole's Am. Citizen, sf z 
Reinbard W.&R, | Stoddard’s ws Complete Bookk'pg, W.& R. Ed. Mus. Coarts (4 Gide’ 8 P litt 1 E D 
New Franklin, (2) “ Introductive “ “ fd. Mus. Cnarts (4) q ide’s Political Eco omy. 
h le We mm “ 5, H, | Shorthand, Pitman | Fiske’ 
Arithmetics, Verner’s, (3) Werner | Seavy's, D.C, H. Pol. E Sh <r 
Ap sleton' %, A. B.C. Shaw’s Practice Book, hemi Chapin 6 Fol. Boon. eldon 
Bail “ Art. Ailbert's 8. F. Chemistry. Cromer’s Outlines, Morse 
Dubbtes Mental, A. B.C. | Abbott, 8. B. | Duff's Harper | Appleton’s (5), 8. B. | Dawes’ Civics, Ginn 
Ficklin " drown, Scribner | Progressive PTB, | Bennect's tuorgante (2), 8.8. | Macy’s Our Government 
arper’ : (2), “ D'Anvers, sed May cow's Books (8), 8S. B | Cooley's (3), . B.C. Ist Lessons in Civil Gov 
Kirk & Sabin's (2), “ Hunt “ Hall's, ‘| Ketser’s Laboratory Work, “ Brook’s Civics, Serlbner 
Milne’s (2), o Poynter Ld Botany Steele’ a—Fopular, zi. va Henderson’s Soc, Ele. . 
), ” Day’s Nature in Ornament “ J Scorer & Lindsay's, ef 
Whites’ (3), ° * Ornamental Designs “ Apgar, ‘s Plant Analysis, A. B.C, | Mead’s “ Composition & Rhetoric, 
New Practical, P. T B. | Jackson's Decorative “ wd Apeer' a Trees of N. U. g., Simmons’ - Butler’s Sch. Eng. A. B.C, 
Thomson's .4), M. M. | Knight's Beautiful “ Clark’ Greene's J.B. L. | Waddy’s Comp. & Rhet. |“ 
Venables '3), U.P. | Ward’ eCenament ed Dana’s Plants - Wurtz’s Elements, 4 Brookfleld’s A. 8. B. 
McHenry & Davidson’ 8, Werner | roodyear A. S. B. | Gray's (8) 7 William’s(2), Ginn | Hill's (2), Harper 
Werner Menta fiuatiogton’ 's Manual a Wood's (5), i Benton's, D.C. H | Phillip’s x6 
Raub’ 812), ” Moore’s Drawing, Ginn | Nature Calendar, Morse | Kemsen’s Organic, Hill's " 
ells L. 8S. | Hoyt’s Painting = Bergen, Ginn | Shepard’s Inorganic, Hill’s Prin. of Rhet., Harper 
x e nthworth’ 8 “ | Vea Dyke's L. G. | Newell (4), “| Hopkins’—Physics, L. G. | Kellogg's (2), M. M. 
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Every day shows us 


that the 
Superintendents and School Board Committees 
Indorse the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM) FOR 
3 PRESERVING BOOKS” 
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Consisting of { 
ie ee . 
Book Covers, Self Binders, and Transparent Paper. 


BECAUSE 
the text-books ARE MADE TO LAST LONGER. 
LOOK CLEANER AND NEATER. 
PRESENT A UNIFORM APPEARANCE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


and 
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Does away with the Transferring of soiled books from one pupil to another. 


If 3000 text-books cost about $1000.00, 
It only costs about $40.00 to take proper care of them 


Samples Free. P.O. Box 643 B. 
HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., - Springfield, Mass. 
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Interesting Notes. 


To Build a Submarine Torpedo Boat. 


Contracts have been let for the building 
of a Raddats submarine torpedo boat at 
Milwaukee to be tested early in the sum- 
mer. This boat will be ninety-five feet 
Jong, have a diameter of seven feet, and 
will be built of one and one-fourth inch 
boiler plate, so braced as to withstand the 
pressure ata distance of 250 feet below 
the surface. A petroleum engine will fur- 
nish power for surface work, and electric 
storage batteries will run the boat under 
water. 


Greater New York’s Coast Line. 


It will surprise most people to learn that 
Greater New York has more water front 
than Venice, the city of canals. The length 


of New York’s coast line is given as 295.5 
miles. 

Among other features of the coast line 
are forty-five islands, forty-five summer re- 
sorts, and forty-five electric buoys and 
lighthouses. 


The Commander at Manila. 


Gen. Elwell S. Otis, who is in command 
of the land forces in the Philippines, began 
his military career in the civil war as cap- 
tain and rose to be lievtenant-colonel. 
With the army of thesPotomac, he fought 
at Fredericksburg,Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, Rappahannock Station, the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, the North Anna, 
Totopotomy Creek, Bethesda Church, 
Petersburg, the Weldon Road and Chapel 
House. After the war he became lieuten- 
ant colonel of the Twenty-second infantry. 
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His promotion to the colonelcy of the 
Twentieth infantry followed in 1880, and 
he became a brigadier in 1893. 


Shipping Cattle to Cuba. 

One of the damaging features of the war 
in Cuba was the killing off of the cattle. 
The loss is likely to be made up soon, as 
thousands of head of cattle are being 
shipped from Cartagena, Colombia, to the 
island. : 

To Raise the Stars and Stripes. 

The Alabama house of representatives 
has voted, without a dissenting vote, to 
raise the Stars and Stripes over ever 
school-house in the state and to keep it 
floating there forever. 


A complete pneumatic mail delivery 
service will beinstalled in the city of Tokio 
under the direction of an American. 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


For use as text-books, for supplementary reading, and for the teacher’s and student’s” private use. 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHormaAkeEr, A.M. 





THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


Advanced Elocution. 3, was, 3. w: saozmaxzn: 
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The practical, common-sense character of this book has given it the 
largest sale on record of any similar work. 


Most books on Elocution set forth some individual system. An 
elocutionist employs a method of his own; he gains a reputation, and 
he writes a book which embodies that method. 


Not so with “ Practical Elocution.” It is the fruit of actual class- 
room experience—a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole 
subject. It can be as successfully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 





This volume, designed to meet the wants of the more advanced 
students, is the outgrowth of careful study and observation covering 
an extended period of practical work in the classroom and on the 
reading platform 

No new and untried theories to datch the superficial eye are given 
place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, 
Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of ex- 
pression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to meet the 
wants of the student of the ‘“‘ new elocution.” 400 pp., cloth, leather 
back, $1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech. By Joun H. Becuteu. Whois free 


from occasional! “ slips of speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly way? Hereis a little volume 
for just this purpose. Itis practical and philosophical, fresh, novel, 
and winning, and written in an interesting and chatty style. Cloth 
binding, 50 cent-. 





Handbook of Pronunciation. 3, jong 
BrecuTeL. This volume contains over five thousand carefully selected 
words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious lists of words of ordinary use, many geographical, 
biographical, historical, mythological, scientific, and technical terms 
of difficult pronunciation are given. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : The Sun and His Family. 5. yo134 


MacNarr Wrieut. The author has made the subject of astronomy 
as charming as a fairy tale, and any one who reads this book will have 
a clear and comprehensive view of the chief facts concerning our solar 
system. She shows how worlds are born, the relations and distances 
of planets, and their movements which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valuable matter, so 
pleasantly packed in so small a space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 





Botany: The Story of Plant Life. 5. sor: Mac 
Narr Wrieut. This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, and devoted to plants 
that are in evidence during that month. The treatment of roots 
stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, and fruit, are pleasing and practical. 
The subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, in an easy conversa- 
tional way that is most interesting as well asinstructive. Cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 


THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


The Sto ry of the Iliad. The chief episodes of the 


tale of Helen and the dire results of her misdoing are here told in 
words admirable for their simplicity and directness. The wonderful 
inventive skill, the beauty and variety of imagery, and the simplicity 
of style displayed by Homer are graphically exhibited.in this book- 
Cloth, profusely Ulus' rated, handsomely bounT, $1.25. 


The Story of the Odyssey. 4 poox tan of in- 


terest, and the boy or girl who begins the story will read it through. 
It is not merely attractive and absorbing—it is as well one of the most 
instructive books that literature affords. In fact, he who has become 
familiar with the adventures here narrated has an outlook upon the 
art, poetry, and romance of the world. Cloth, projusely Wustrated | 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 





The above books are obtainable at most book-stores, or they wul be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price. Our 80-page catalogue is sent with 
every order, or upon application. Special rates made to schools where books are introduced as text-books. Correspondence invited. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


923 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Genung’s Rhetoric, Ginn 
Tompk ne’ Discourse 
Cairns’ Forms of Discourse, “ 
Newcomer's Comp., - 
Bates’ Writing Eng. H.M. 
Wendell’ Comp. Scribner 
Frink’s Tee on 
Weilsh’'s Eng, 8.B. 
Whecle ” 
L. 8. 


Mead’ s Comp. & Rbet. 
Pearson's Comp. D.C. H, 
Baldwin's a 4G, 
Longmans’ Comp., 
Dictionaries, 
Anthon's 2), 
Autenricth's Greek, 
ot 6 Latin, * 


owin’ 
Liadelt & ag _ -Eng. (8), 
Smith's K 


Thayer’ 8G 
Jannarins' K 
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* Free-hand Drawing * 1, 

* Light & Shade 
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Tracy's Harper 
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Laughlin’s Pol. Econ, (2) 4 B, C. 
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Bullock's 
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Sliver 8 
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Worman’s (8), pi 
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A. B.C, 
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Comba, Lingua Italiana W. RJ. 
Edgren, A Brief Ital. Gram. 
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Uoy’s Beginner's, A. B.C 
Kitchel’s Cato’s Apology - 
Pierson’s Prose Comp. ra 
Gleason’ 8 Xen. Cyropeedia * 
Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram.., 
Riarkness' 1st Book, A. 'B. Cc 
Harper & Castle’s Primer, “ 
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Keep’s Greek Lessous 
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Fowler (Thucydidos) ” 
Goodwin Grammar, 
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Colegpnories ct Gr. Anthony ne 
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Arnold’s Prose ia, 
Ritchie's lst. stepe, sed 
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Catena Classiconum (6) “ 
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Barnes’, (2), 
Eclectic (2), 
Eggleston’ #.(3), 
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A. B.C. 
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Ellis’, Werner 
MacCoun’s . B, 
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Roman History. 
Barnes’ Briet History, A.B.C. 
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Smith’s, ~ 
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ALASKA 


YOU SEE 
THEM IN 





IN 


GOING THE 


N. E. A. 


TO 


at Los Angeles 


BE 
return ticket reads via 


SURE that your 


THE 


Shasta 


Northern 
Pacific 


route to Puget Sound. 
You can then go from 
Tacoma or Seattle to 
Alaska, stopping en- 
route at Skagway and 
Dyea, so well known 
in connection with the 
Klondike. 


Returning, you can 
again stop at Living- 
ston and visit 


YELLOWSTONE 


PARK. 


lo other route offers 


such advantages. 


The blanket and 
basket work of the 
Alaskan Indians is 
known “round the 
world.” 


Send Cas. 8. Fez, St. Paul, Minn., SIX CENTS and he will send you WONDERLAND ’98, a beautiful Tourist Book on the Northwest, 
a folder map of Yellowstone Park and Alaska and a Klondike folder. Write for rates and information to W. F. Merson, 819 Broadway, New 
York; H. W. Sweet, 280 Washington Street, Boston ; J. H. Roazrs, Jr., 47 South Third Street, Philadelphia ; J. J. Ferry, 82 Carew Building, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C 
Thalheimer’s Manual, SH 
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Davis’, 4 
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Sully’s Psychology(2), Appleton 
Ha ris Poy, Founds. of an. 
Taylor’s Study of th e Child 
Beret? nee. E Phil, Sheldon 





waka 1+ 8, B. 
Beasia’ s Hudim. Pay., L. 8. 
Lindner’s Emp. Pay. D, C. H. 


procter. | nas Pay. 
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Ladd’s totes Phil, Outi,, =, 
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Scripture’s New P. 
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Barnes’ ee (12), P 

ers: 4 
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Heath's (10), D. Cc. H. 
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First Steps, é and B, bed 
and D, “ 
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popular (5), £- 8, 
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eens Handwriting, Pitman 
Vertical Penmanship 


American g) A. B.C 
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Cc, 

University U. P. 
Standard b, C, 8. 

Curtiss’s (6), >Z 
Hill’s (8), L. 8. 
mn a (10), 8, B. 

Ginn 
+ C, 8. 8. 
Heath’s (6) D.C, H. 
Sheldon’ 's Vertical Sheldon 

Standard (12) “ed 

Vaile’s (8), % 
Merrill’s M.M. 
Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 


Phys. and Hygiene. 


Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C, 
Kellogg’s (2), = 
Overton’s (3), ° 
Smith’s (2), bea 
Steele’s. = 
Tracy’s ” 
Walker’s A. & B. 
Dunglison’s (2), Werner 
Baldwin’s, (3) 

Brand’s, L. 8. 
Raswriler’s, C, 8. 8. 
Hutchinson’s MLM, 





MACMILLAN’S POCKET SERIES 
OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CLASSICS 


HANDY FORM, 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. B 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
The Princess. B 
Macbeth, By C. 
Coleridge’s Aaciont Mariner. 


Uniform in size and binding. Levanteen. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Now Ready: 


C. W. FRENCH, Principal of Hyde Park Hi 
y C. W. FRENCH, Principal of 
W. FARRAND, Associate Master, Newark Academy, 
. FRENCH, Principal of Hyde Park High School, 
By T. F. HUNTINGTON, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 


25 cents each. 


REASONABLE PRICE. 


h School, Chicago, III. 


yde Park High School, Chicago, IIl. 


N. J. 
hicago, 11). 


Pope’s Iliad. By ALBERT SMYTH, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation By S. C. Newson, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
To be Published During the Year : 


The Sketch Book. By WASHINGTON IRVING. (In Press.) 
Rip VanWinkle and Sleepy Hollow. By WASHINGTON IRVING 
Selections of Prose Tales. 
Nature and Other Essays. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
By HENRY W. ‘LONGFELLOW. 


Voices of the Night, 


Leaves of Grass, By WALT WHITMAN. 


Walden and Other Essays. By Henry D, THOREAU. 


Edited, with Notes and 


Cornell University. 


Vocabulary, 9 
1z2mo, Cloth. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


An Outline of its Development. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 
Yale University. 8vo. 


Half Leather. 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Price, $1.40 








Fables for Critics. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Colonial Verse: Selected. 
Poems and Prose: Selected. B 
Poems: Selected. By OLIVER 


For High Schools and Academies. 
FORD, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. Half Leather. $1.10 


A GERIIAN READER, 


WATERMAN T. HEwETT, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Price, $1.00. 


Selected Stories. By CHARLES BROCKDEN Brown. 
Autobiography. By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BAYARD TAYLOR, 
ENDELL HOLMES. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By GEORGE WILLIs Bots- 


CERVANTES.—The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. 


By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, ~ - 


I2mo. 


BOSTON 


Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSOn. 
Cloth extra. 


Price, 75 cents. 





CHICAGO 


For School and Home Reading. With Ten Illustrations by 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cutter’s Series (3). J.B. L.}] Phonetic + Morse 
Phys. & Health (3), Sheldon Sulckney’ 8 (8) Ginn 
Gage’s Anatomy, A. S. B. orr's e 
Thornton’s, L G. | The Figoh Primer, a 
Furneaux’ Hazen mets ). Sheldon 
Ashby’s Notes. ~ Butler’s (6), - 
Ames Theory of Physics, Seaver Monroe’s (6),. rf 
Stowe ~ hy 's (4) Riverside Reader H. M. 
Colton’s, D. & i New Franklin, (5) Sheldon 
Martin's (8), H, H. Adv 
Donaldson’s Brain, _Serlbine? Pollard’s, . P. House 


McKendrick & Snodgr: 

Phys. of nee 
Yaggy’s Anat. my, 
P. House 


Moral Phil. and Ethics. 















of Moral A. B. Cc. 
Moral Phi 
* Sheldon 
8. B. 
Ethics. L.S. 
of Hume. Ginn 
of Hegel, * 
of Hobbes, “ 
Theory of 
Scribner 
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son’s, Harper 
Complete Instructor, Pitman 
D ctionary bed 
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Practical Shorthand, P. T.B 
“ Line Eames, A.S.B 
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Readers. 
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Appleton's (6), A.B. C 
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Baldwin’s (5), ° 
arch’s Anglo Saxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5). U. 
Lippincott’s, ~ 
Davis’ (4), ” 
New Normal (5), Werne: 
Werner Primer os 
eveland’s (3), LS. 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) 8S. B. 
Normal Course (8), “ 
Patriotic (6), 7.B.L. 


r| Fairy Tales R 





Cleveland’s Beg’nrs (8), LS. 
“Ship” Literary, L.G 





Phonetic Readers, Pitman 
Supplementary Reading. 
Rickoff’s A. B.C: 
Eclectic (19), si 
mg ‘8 (6), ted 
Mor; ity 
Steudard (7), “6 
Swinton’s (4), vin 
Crosby’s - 
Holbrook’s > 
Corpeneer’ s (2) wx 
Klein’s Step adder, A. 8. B. 
Guerber’s Leg‘ds of Rhine, “ 
Annals of Switzerland, 
Harper’s Sch. Classics,” ene 
Thompson’s Fable Morse 
Golden Rod Books, U.P. 
Standard Literature -” 
Dreke’ '8 (3), Scribner 
right (4), 7 
Sert ner Series . 
Parker & Marvel’s (12), L. 8. 
Young Folk’s Lib. (9), $s. B. 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books (8). 
Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago “ 
Riverside Lit. Series i. M 

Riverside School Library, 
Morris’ Hist. Tales, (11) BL. 
Columbian ep pi 

8 B 


joy’s 
foulbe A 
Brow n’ . * 


Bacon’s Hist. Pilgrimages 
"io Shute’s Land o} 


Lakeside Series W. P. House 
Biographical Booklets, Werner 
Classics for Children (51) Ginn 
*ders (10), L.G. 
Garrison’s Parables 
Kirk’sOliver Twist, 
Ober's Crusoe’s Island, 
Austin’s Uncle Sam's Secrets,“ 
Holden’s Great Astronomers,“ 





Appleton 


Johonnot’s (6), 
a, . 
Skin 

Exuleston’s (2) 
(4) 





New His 
“ Ship » Lit. rd 


list. Read. 
oe English, 
Dutton’ s Pioneers. 
The Colonies ye: 
Blaisdell’s Stor. En 
Fresese’s Historic 
Fih- Sten OS by my 


Harrington’s About Weat er" 
Weed’s Insect World 
Readers, Historical. 


Gail Hamilton's A. B. Cc 


A. 


-Hist., Ginn 


‘ouses, 


ngton “ 
'8,(4) 


Brae ri 


. G 
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Harris’ Stor ry of Rob pow nag Higginson’s Am. Explor’s “ 
The stake Ra Cc — Lit.(5) heldon Witt 8 pn cet ren hous. 7 
he Trojan War 
Sheldct n’s Sap , ey * 4 
Cole’s Choice Readings, “ Readers, Geographical. 
Around the World (2) Morse 
Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci. Geographical Reader A. B,C. 
Cooper’s A. B.C. | Johonnot’s Reader, . 
Herrick’ s a Carpenter’s (2) Nd 
Hooker’s 3 oe Andrew’s, (3) Ginn 
soheneet 8 (6), Frye’s Brooks & Br’k Basins .“* 
nteith’s os Child and Nature, 7 
Lockwood’ +) - Hall’s Our World Joo se 
cGuffey’s (3), Geography 
Rocthesn's vs Sealer’ 8 Stary “ve Oont’ =, r 
reat’s Z unton’s Wor . 
Bass’ Plant Life D.C E. 
Be vee ) ve Spelling. 
right’s Nature (4), : 
Andrews’ Stories Ginn posetnaens (2). A. B.C. 
Morley’s Seed eye v2 Rice’s (2) . “ 
Stiggeeys Earth & S$ “| Hansell’s, U.P. 
St A A Companions « | Buckwalters (2). Werne) 
rong’ “Winter,” - « | Gilbert’s L.’8. 
“— Sprini ’ “ ey (8), ines ry 
Weed’s Stories ‘of Insect Life," puree SPSNer, bey 
Baskett’s Story of the Birds a Sheldor 
pleton =e 
Baskett’s Story of the Fishes, a Tunt & Gourley: “ 
hen we ome World, = * Hunt’s Prim. Word Lessons," 
Bayliss in Brook & Bayou, “ ey aos] tnoott’s, ie 8. 
Beard’s Curious Homes weeny el Spelling, ¥ 
Hardy’ 8 Hill of Shells, = Let w P r B. 
Keyser’s News from the Birds,“ pooner e and Letter Writ Sous 
Holden’ Spore oe | Bae , Penniman’s 
olden’s Earth an . 
Sun and his Family, | steed pores speller, 


Science, 


Bert’s hme aed 

Bert’s Pri 

Bailey’ 5 Pepeienl, D.C. H. * ai 

Boyer’s Biology 

Chutes’ ’ aoe Laboratory 

Snaler’s Geology 

- | Geikie—Geolo; ogy 

Smith’s Eas Vi 

Thornton’s Physio; se 

Woodbull’s Ob}. Lessons 254 

Bidgooa’s Biology, nd 

Cum ming’s Heat, sd 

Wright’s Heat rg 

Henderson 8 lee. & Mag’,n“ 
Elem. Physics, ‘ 

Joyce’s Elec. Engincering, “a 





1 
Wilson's Spell’g Blank, W.R.J. 


J.B. L. 


Morse 
L. G. 
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Entage’s Light, 
Thorpe’: 430 avant. Chem. Anal, 
Thorpe pire Qual. Anal,“ 
Glazebrook’s Physi C8, “ 
Holme’s Steam Eng: 
Urwin’s Machine Design @ 
Rhead’s emg urgy, 
Ripper’s Ste: “ 
Joubert’s Electricity, “ 
Goodeve’s Prin, of Mech’s, “* 
Ele. of Mechanics, - 
Low & Bevis Machine De- 
sign and Drawing, “ 
Newth’s Chem'! Lect. Exp.," 
Slingo & Brooker’s Elect. 
Engineeri ng as 
Guyot’s Earth & Man, Scribner 
Robert’s Earth’s History, *“ 
Storer’ ‘8 Agriculture ; . 
Waldo’s Mod’n Meteor., “ 
The Contemp. Sci. Series, “ 
Appleton’s bh. Physics A. B, ©, 
Ganot’s Natural puysies - 
Steele’s Geclony Physics “ 
Dana's G 
onte’s * ig 
Waldo’s Meteorology, “ 
Appleton’s Physics, al 


Cooley’s ” 
porempeten' : = = 
Holden's Zoolog; “ 
olden’s poe} logy, ¥9 
Needham - 
Burnett's. - ” 
Mead’s Physics 8.B 
Gage’s () Ginn 
Blaisdell’s (4) Ginn 
Davis’ Mental Phil. 3 B. 


Robinson’s Moral * 
Thompson’s Zoology Appleton 
Gilles spie Sasverins 

Tylor’s Anthropo 1oey 
Deschanel’s Nat. EPh 1, ‘appleton 
Gifford’s Ele. Phys. 





Dodge’s Ele. Biolon, _Hatbet 
Carhart & Chu 3 Phy 

Nature's By-w ” Morse 
The Student’s yall Harper 

Temperance Physiology. 
Authorized Series (8), A.B.C 
Eclectic (3), 66 
Pathfinder (3), bed 
Long’s - 
Raswriler’s, c.8.8.H 
Typewriting 

Manual, Pitman 


of Reming*on, 





The Quaker City’s Municipal Building. 


Philadelphia’s monster 
at Fourteenth and Broad streets, 
completed with the exception of a few 
minor finishing touches. 


city building, 
1s 


It was begun 


about twenty-six years ago, and 
about $22,000,000. The height of the great 
tower to the top of the William Penn statue 
is 547 feet—only eight feet lower than the the cost of maintaining the regular army is 
tip of the aluminum apex of the Washing- raised from $24,343,434 a year to $82,053, 
ton monument. 


has cost 


What the Army Will Cost. 
Under the Hull army reorganization bill 


665, an increase of $57,710, 23]. 





PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s “Koh-i-noor’ 


 KOH-I-NOOR” 


Does Not Break or 





EACHERS of Drawing should remember that the work of 
the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the 
teacher. Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR” 
pencils and credit will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 
“KQOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers, 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA AND LONDON 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
$23 West Houston Street, - ~- 


= “KOH-I-NOOR” 


Erases Easily. 


“ KOH-L-NOOR” 


Outlasts all Other 


" KOH-I-NOOR ” 


> is Made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all purposes, 


NEW YORK. 


Smear. 


Pencils, 





pag mmo Ey gs nea ees 


: 
: 
: 
: 





(ffice Routine and Bookkeeping, 


Introductory Course, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room 
into the schooi-room in the most practical and 
fascinating way. The work which the pupil is 
required to do in this course is an exact coun- 
terpart of the work done by the professional 
bookkeeper and office man. 
which the pupil handles, and from which his 
records are made, are facsimiles of those used by 


THE BEST BUSINESS HOUSES. 


These vouchers are said to be the finest that 
have ever been issued for school purposes, 
and are a distinctive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the 
commercial department of high schools, normal 
schools, and academies. It has been introduced 
into a large number of schools and in every 
case is giving complete satisfaction. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Specimen Sheets. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


*¢ The Ideal Work for High Schools.’’ 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


The vouchers 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


te Det ee tt 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


it os casiininiienieneieaeatrniaiicataiiia Sh SOS 2H BGHE 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG @ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eiglity-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single ——, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the adyertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Literary Notes. 


The March number of Scribner’s con- 
tains a most thrilling narrative of “ General 
Young’s Fight at Las Guasimas” by Col. 
Roosevelt. He pays a tribute to Gen. 
Young and the Regulars who fought in that 
hot skirmish. Anyone who reads the col- 
onel’s account will be convinced of the 
falsity of the ambush story. On the other 
hand, the advance was carefully planned 
by the officers, and every commander knew 
what he was to do. 


Gen. Wood’s extraordinary achievements 
in the renovation and government of San- 
tiago is the subject of an article by H. H. 
Lewis in the March /cClu e’s. Mr. Lewis 
spent some time with Gen. Wood at Santi- 
ago, and gives many instances of the gen- 
eral’s shrewdness, tact, and judgment. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean is to 





-wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself iri- 
‘side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most 
-gentle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
‘but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people use it. tee 





First Prize, $300.00 script of th 


best complete First, Reader gupodring the 
principles and practical use of the Scientific 
Alphabet of the American Philological Associa- 
tion (not as a substitute for the ordinary spell- 
ing, but as a phonic system or guide to pro- 
nunication) and so complete that the work may 
be published without material change. 


Conditional First Prize, $200.00 
In the event of no manuscript offered reaching 
the above requirement, we will pay for the best 
complete MS. of a First Reader worthy of use 
as a working model the sum of $200.00. (NoTE: 


® 


For th . 
First Prize, $100.00 For the manu: 


outline of a complete First Reader based on the 
a Alphabet as a phonic system (see 
above). 


Third and Fourth Prizes 
Dictionary will be presented. 


As there are man 
subject, but who 


First Prize, $50.00 


ticable, a first prize of $50. 
Second Prize 
binding. 





TO TEACHERS ONLY! 
$600 for Best First Reader 


We invite all regular teachers to enter the following interesting literary com- 
petition for which we have arranged a number of substantial cash and book prizes. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST COMPLETE FIRST READER 


For the manu- ' 





PRIZES FOR THE BEST OUTLINES OF FIRST READER 





To each of the outline manuscripts ranking 
Fourth in merit, a copy of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST READER 


we will give FOR THE BEST SET OF SUGGESTIONS, Which shall be at once thoughtful and prac- 
For the next best SET OF SUGGESTIONS, We Will give a cop of the celebrated 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary Subscription Edi 

Full Particulars Governing the Contest accompanied by a Complete Expo- 

sition of the Scientific Alphabet will be sent to any teacher on application. 
Address Reader Department, FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette PI., New York. 


Should any manuscript reach the $300.00 re- 
uirement, the $200 prize will not be awarded, 
the larger sum taking the place of the smaller 


as a first prize.) 

i For the manu- 
Second Prize, $100.00 Torre et 
complete First Reader second in merit a sec- 
ond prize of $100.00 will be awarded. 


Third and Fourth Prizes For the 


scripts of the complete First Reader which 
rank third and fourth in merit, will be 
awarded to each a copy of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary, Subscription Edi. 
tion, Full Russia bound. 


For the manu- 
Second Prize, $50.00 for the pan 
second best outline of a complete First 


er. 


Third and 


able instructors who have clear views on the 
k the time to prepare a complete manuscript, 


tion, Full Russia 














| 

| With the March number 7he New Cru- 
| sade enters upon its ninth volume, in en- 
|larged form. It contains several practical 
articles, such as “Wrong Posture as a 
Cause of Physical Defects,” “Hygiene of 
| the Skin, Hair, and Teeth,” “ Sleep,” and 
|“ Emotional Prodigality.” 


; One of the many interesting things in the 
, March number of that most excellent maga- 
zine, Zhe Critic, isa reproduction of the 
‘original painting of Washington by Rem- 
| brandt Peale. It was painted from life, in 
| 1795, and is owned by Mr. George L. San- 
| derson, of Villa Locabar, Pa.’ Lovers of 


| Dickens will enjoy an hitherto ee | 


portrait, with reproductions of the origina 
Cruikshank, Leech, Sey- 


sketches made b 
hiz), and Buss, to illustrate 


mour, Browne (P 
Dickens’ novels. 


“ The White Man’s Burden” is the text 
of the editor of the A merz.an Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews, in the March number. 
The situation in the Philippines, and 
American prospects in the islands are fully 
discussed, together with the bearing of the 
treaty on the future of the Filipinos. Col. 
William Conant Church, editor of the 
Army and Navy Journal, contributes a 
sketch of Gen. Elwell S. Otis, and treats 
his !ormer services in the Civil war. 


Major-Gen. Francis V. Greene has writ- 
ten for the Century an account of the mili- 
tary operations at Manila. In the March 
number he describes the voyage of the 
second expedition, which he commanded ; 
the landing and intrenching of the troopson 
the mainland ; and the interesting features 
of the situation while Admiral Dewey and 
the military officers were waiting for Gen. 
Merritt and the monitors. A statement of 
the preparations to meet the crisis if Ca- 
mara’s fleet had reached the Philippines, is 
also given. The account will be continued 
next month. 


Bradlee Whidden. Boston, will issue 
shortly a book on Grasses and — of 
the Nérthirn United States by Edward 
Knoebel. He has also another book b 
the same author on birds. . This latter boo 








will be beautifully illustrated, the pictures 
hand colored by the author. By it amateurs 
can tell at a glance the species and habits 
of each bird. The book will be welcomed 
by bird lovers. 


GRANDMA 
CONSUMPTION 


and I am afraid I have in- 
herited it. I do not feel 
well; I have a cough; my 
lungs are sore; am losing 
flesh. What shall I do? 
Your doctor says take care of 
yourself and take plain cod-liver 
oil, but you can’t take it. Only 
the strong, healthy person can 
take it, and they can’t take it 
long. It is so rich it upsets the 
stomach. But you can take 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


It is very palatable and easily 
digested. If you will take plenty 
of fresh air, and exercise, and 
SCOTT’S EMULSION steadily, 
there is very little doubt about 
your recovery. 

There are hypophosphites in it; 
they give strength and tone up the 
nervous system while the cod-liver 


oil feeds and nourishes. 


and $1.00, all d te, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We give below a moat comatote list of pu 
Cor made eac’ 








OURNAL every. t me you ~~ An 


School Book Publishers. 


American Book ©o., 


N. Y., Cin,, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Port land, Or, ¥ 

Ap Appictes & Oo,, D., ~& Chi, 

er & Taylor Co,, New York 


Her er & Brothers, 
Jenkina, W. R. 
Longmana, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill & Cv., New York 
The Morse Co.,, 
Pitman & Sons, Teaac 
Scribner's Sona, Chas, 
Butler, Shetdon & Co., " 
University Publishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. ©. Boston & N.Y. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston & N. Y. 
T R. Shewell & Co, - 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N, Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 


“ 


Boa... N. Chi 
Fhompeon Brown & Co., Poston 
Flanagan, r Ye Chicago 


Weatern Pub, House, 
Werner School Boo’ So., 
Chicago, N. Y , Boston, Phila, 
L tp pincott _ J. b, Philadelphia 
ay, David Me 
Sane 10., Christopher 
Williams & 
Roch., "N.Y 
Practical ree hook € 


Milton Bradley Co 
Springfield, Mags, 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U.S, Soh. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Central School Supply Co. = 
Olcott, J, M, N.Y 
Holl Millcate Slate Co., <a 
Lipp neott C@ ,1. FB. 
. Book State Oo,, 


Charts. 


. & Chicago 


Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 


“ 


Ginn & Co., Boston 


Hammett Co., J. L., 

Silver, Burdett & Co, 

U. 8, School Furnitare Co. 
Chicago 

Central School Supply Co. 

Western Pub, House, 





month. 


Kellogg & Co,,E. L, N. Y. C. 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st'r, N. Y 


Dialogues, Recitation, etc. 
Deniron, T. 8. Chicago 
Silver, Hhurd-tt & Co,. Boston, 


Music Publishers. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Ditson, Oliver & Co,, Boston, { 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co, Cincinnat 


Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Maas, 


School Furniture. 
Chandler Adjustable Dah Se., 


ton 
Kane & Co, zhet.. Racine, Wis. 
0.8. School Fur, Co, * Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co,, New York 
Grand Rapids Mich, 


A H. Andrews & Co Chicago 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


apateien, D. * Co., New York City 
The Century C *. 

Lippincott _B, Phila, 
Merriam, G, ad Springfield, Mass, 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 


Ricketts. C. L.. Chicego 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 


Flags, Medals, Badges, etc, 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
U, 8. School Furniture Co, —_ 
A. J. Joel, N. 

K, R, Stockwell, N. Y 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
Kindergarten Material. 
Hamwett Co,, J. L, Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., i & 

Milton Bradley ©o., 
Springfield, Mase, 
Prang Edu, Co,, Bos’on & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
U, S. School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 


DIRECTORY. 


blishers of school boo«s and firins who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment, This will be a 
In writiog for circulars, catalogues, or {nformation you will get .pecial attention by ment: 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co, 
New Y York, 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


¥ranklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett, Co. J, UL. <8 
Kuott, App, Co., L, E,, 
Ziegler Electric Co., 

U. §. School Furniture Co,, 
Eimer & Amend, New York 
Central School Esters Co Chicas 0 
Colt & Can J. New York 
Bausch & Foal, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Minerals. 
Howell, E. E, Washington, D.C. 
Maps, Globes, etc, 


Hammett Co,, J. L, Boston 
U. S,School Furniture Co, Chicago 
Western Pub, House, 

Central School Supply ge 
Olcott, J. M. Y City 
Howell, K, &., Washington. D. O, 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Eagle Penoil Co, New York, 
Spencerian Pen Co, 2) 
Gillott, Jos, & Sona, bi 
Esterbrook Pen a 
Favor, Ruhl & CO 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co,, J. L.. Boston 
Peckham, Little &Co., New York 
Gould & Cook Leominster, Mass, 
A, B, Dick Co:, Chicago 


School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charta, Plage, Maps, Globes, Bella, 
ae Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
U.S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J. M., 


Peckhe m, Little & Go., rad 

Se shermerhorn Co., J. W., 

Lippincott Co., J, B. —Phila., Pa. 

Central School Supply Co.( ‘hie ago 
Photos for Schools. 

M. Perry, Malden, Mass. 


“ 
“ 
” 


“ 


“ 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


Sao be ben be 


reat convente: 
joning THe Bonose 


He!man Taylor Co,, Cleveland, 0. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery, 
Hammett Co., J, L., 


Boston 
Lippincott Co,, J. B. Phila 
Olcott, J. M, N.Y 

School Bells. 

Hammett Co,, J, L. Boston 
U.S. Sch, Furniture Co. is Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, (© in > 
Meneely West Troy, N.Y, 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


©. J. Albert, Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Co-operative, Bos ton. 
Kastern 
Teachers’ xchange, 
Home Teachers Agency 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agener 
Chicago 
Coy lere, Mra, N. Y.0. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Ang v “ 8 


oT) 
“ 


Kellogg's Teacher>’ Bureau “ “ 
Schermerhorn Co., 
Young-Fulton, Mra, M. a 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 
Syracuse sg Syracuse, N. Y. 


es 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., N.Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, * 
Deasmore Typewriter Co, ‘2 
Smith Premier Co,, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
. Stamford, 
Conn, 


Correspondence Schools, 


Columbia Cor. Forma), Chicago 
Nat, Civil Service School, 
Washington, dD, Gc. 
Nat, Cor, Institute, “ 
Sprague’s Corr, Sch Detroit, Mich, 


Blickensderfer Co 














Franklin Publishing Co,, N.Y. (. 




















GIBSON’S 


U. S. SCHOOL HISTORY 


AS gone through Two Large Editions and 

now has been thoroughly revised to date 

and a Third Edition is being printed. This is 
brought down to the present time. 


PLAN OF THE BOOK, 


This book is arrarged with the view of aiding the student 
in breaking away from the habit of studying the printed page 
rather than the thought expressed by it. This is done by— 


The Topical Arrangement of Matter. 


The chain of events, logically and geo hicall ted, b 
been followed $0 a cond aston. ee 


A Large Use of Maps and Charts. 
Historic Parallel Readings. 
The mind demands more than a bare statement of facts. 


Associating Pure Literature Bearing upon Subjects 
Kindred to That Under Consideration. 


Historic Geography. 


The study of the earth as the home of man in all his activities 
and relations to its teeming life, is of infinite value and pleasure 


Elementary Civics. 
History and Civics are logically and chronologically associated. 


There is Correlation of the Subjects Literature, 
Geography and Civics in Every Chapter. 


The book contains 60 Maps and Charts, 25 full-page 


Half-Tone Engravings—besides many smaller ones. Cloth, 520 
pages. 


List, $1.00. 


A. FLANAGAN, Publisher, 
CHICAGO. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


INCORPORATED 1867. RE-INCORPORATED 189 
The Only Manufacturers of 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES, SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, SILICATE ROLL BLACK- 
BOARDS, REVOLVING SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND LIQUID SLATING, ETC., 
ETC., AND A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SUPPLIES. 


WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR GOODS. 


You will readily understand that goods proving to give satis- 
faction on account of their great durability, being very light to 
handle, being perfectly noiseless and unbreakable, will take the 
lead over any other kind of slates. Another important fact is, 
pencil marks can be erased with a piece of dry cloth, or any 
kind of eraser, doing away with moisture as commonly used on 
all other slates. At the same time they are waterproof and can 
be washed if you prefer in this old-fashioned way. 

We have supplied the Boards of Education of New York 
City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years; also most all the 
leading Boards of Education in the large cities, together with. 
the private schools, colleges, institutions, and academies. If 
you are interested, we would be pleased to serve you. Remem- 
ber we are headquarters and manufacturers. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Beware of imitations under our trade mark. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
Cor, Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


Send for our Tllusts ated Catalogue, 
Reduced Prices will interest you... 
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“ Politics as a Form of Civil War” is the 
suggestive title of an article in Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly for March, by 
Franklin Smith, Mr. Smith does not hesi- 
tate to express his views on present politi- 
cal tendencies, 


All lovers of the woods and fields will 
hail with delight the appearance of How 
to Know the Ferns, by Mrs, Frances 7. 
Parsons, a companion volume to the same 
author’s How to Know the Wild Flowers, 
which, during the few years that have 
elapsed since its appearance, has reached 
the extraordinary sale of 40,000 copies. 
This new volume will do for the ferns what 
How to Know the Wild Flowers did for 
our common wild flowers, and as it is sim- 
jlar in scope and treatment it is sure of a 
like success. The book will be elaborately 
illustrated with 144 drawings by Marion 
Satterlee and Alice J. Smith, which will 
greatly assist the reader in the identification 
of the common ferns, and add to the pleas- 
ure of the pursuit. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s for 
March is ‘The Sport of Circumstances,” 
by Clarinda Pendleton Lamar, a tale of 
modern Southern life. Other authors” rep- 
resented are Joseph A. Nunez, Charles G. 
D. Roberts, G. Burnett Smith, Owen 
Hall, William | T. Nichols, J. Hunter, 
William M. Tisdale, Francis J. Ziegler, and 
Geraldine Bonner. 


Henry Holt & Company will publish at 
once 7he French Revolution and the Eng- 
lish Poets, a study in historical criticism 
by Dr. Albert Elmer Hancock, of Haver- 
ford college. The well-known critic, Lewis 
E. Gates, opens the volume with a suggest- 
ive paper on “Historical Criticism as an 
Aid to Appreciation.” 


Ricroft of Withens, the striking romance 
by Halliwell Sutcliffe, recently published 
by D. Appleton & Company, moves the 
London “ Literary World” to a compar- 
ison with “ Lorna Doone,” and an expres- 
sion of the belief that “the race of giants 
is not dead yet.” 


Prof. Paul Shorey, of the University of 
Chicago, is to edit for Heath’s English 
Classics, the volume upon Pope’s //iad, 
Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV. Mr. 
A. P, Walker, of the Boston English high 
school, will edit Macaulay’s Essay upon 
Addison, for the same series. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Uncle Robert's 
Geography. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L, 
HELM. A series of Geographical Read- 





ers. Six volumes, illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, 
Grade. First To Sixt YEARS. Net. 
1. Playtime and Seedtime.....$ .32 
2. Om the Farm... oss vecee. (0G 
- Uncle Robert’s Visit,....... .50 
. Rivers and Winds...... Ln press 


- Mountain, Plain, and Desert 
- Our Own Continent...... es 


Nature Study Readers. 


By J. W. TROEGER. 
trated, 12mo. 


nYI > Ww 


Five volumes, illus- 


Grade. Net. 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries. .$ .25 
2. Harold’s Rambles.......... .40 
3. Harold’s Quests............ .50 
4. Harold’s Explorations... /n press 
5. Harold’s Discussions..... 66 


Correspondence solicited by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 











A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.2° 


+ A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afterfioons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for young and old: Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common ,microscopic objects, 


FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 


which may be lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
. examined by any jorceps, etc, 

one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 

microscupe 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 


NEW VORK CITY CHICAGO 


Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 














AVING probably fitted out more educa- 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and having the control of 
several patented inventions relating to Sloyd 
we feel that we have aright to say that we 
are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools and Supplies 
FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 


Special discounts from catalogue prices for 
quantities. Correspondence solicited. Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15 &17 Eliot Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s‘great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools, For use on Special Days, etc. Large 
arin beautifully pag and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8, Send 
our cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


cG P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 











SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut thisad, out and send to us, state color, gear, 
size of frame and whether Gents’ or Ladies’ is wanted, 
and we will send you this HIGH GRADE '99 MODEL 


b ).C. O. D. 
$50.00 WAYMAN, BIGYOLE y, express 


BICYCLE 
CATALOGUE 


examination, You can 
examine it at your express office 
andif found perfectly satis- 
factory and the grandest 
ain you ever saw or 
heardof, pay the ex pees 
agent the balance, $18.75 
A and express charges. 


, 24 or 26 

13-inch 
tubing, 

finest two-piece hanger, 

best Groep ‘0 

tions, full 
atentretainers, ourowa 

Pest guaranteed single tube 


bicycle. 22, 
inch frame of 
German seamless 


‘e connec- 
bearing, 


¥ ——— a“ “ 
WE SEND A} highest hie ¢ handsome nickel decorati enameled pia warern or green, | any gear. 
E SEND A BIND! G ONE: EA GUARANTEE. met Bleyeles at 98.25, $11.75, 16.95 and up, but our 
319.23, A MAN is the greatest value ever offered by any house. You can make $5.00 every day taking orders. 
AY. 
DON’T DELAY 


O-PAY: adres, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 














CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
1te°112 Beyliston St. 29-33 E. 19th St. 26a°264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St, 
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FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 


It is Easy to Keep Well if We Know 
How— Some of the Conditions Neces- 
sary to Perfect Health. 

The importance of maintaining good 
health is easily understood, and it is 
really a simple matter if we take a cor- 
rect view of the conditions required. 
In perfect health the stomach promptly 
digests food. The blood is employed to 
carry nourishment to the organs, nerves, 
muscles and tissues which need it. 
The first great essential for good health, 
therefore, is pure, rich blood. No medi- 
cine has such a record of cures as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it is because it is the one 
true blood purifier. Hundreds of people 
are alive and well today who would have 
been in their graves had they not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is depended upon 
as a family medicine by thousands. 


° are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills witn Hoods Sarsaparilla. 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new Oilatrial Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the 


bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowest Prices 1n THE U.S 


Send for Price List. Buy of the Manufacturer 
and Save All Discounts 


J. A. JOBL & CO, 87 Nassan St., N.Y 
The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Seen Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
American PLAN. 
roo rooms, $ 50 perday. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 perday 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
he with bath, $3.00 and upward. 


European Piax. 


100 rooms, es perday. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(zoo) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Heat included 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor 


BUSINESS OPENING. 


|= Proprietor of a long-established and 

profitable Teachers’ Agency, favorably 
located in a large western city, desires to 
secure the services of a thoroughly compe- 
tent assistant, who can purchase an interest 
in the business. From $1000 to $1500 will be 

















ee 








required. To the right person a liberal of- 
fer will be made, including salary and a 
share of the profits. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences given and required. Address 


“WESTERN AGENCY,” 


Care, E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
63 East 9th St., New York. 


Interesting Notes. 


Peculiar Signs. 


The Medici family were originally physi- 
cians and had on their escutcheon three 
gold pills; afterward they became great 
money lenders ; finally money lenders every- 
where use the three gold pills as a sign. 
Once the barber “let blood” when that 
was considered a good thing to do; his 
sign was a pole with white and red strips of 
linen flying; now a pole with white and red 
stripes painted is the barber’s sign. Once 
the apothecary put a red light in his 
window ; row various colors are used. 


A Kentucky Meteor. 

On December 3, a huge meteor passed 
over Farrard county, moving northward, 
appearing to be as Lone as the full moon 
and exploding with the noise of a cannon. 
It went just over the head of a horseman 
who felt its heat; sparks from it set fre to 
a hay-stack. 

A Woman’s View! 

Woman intuitively dreads and shrinks 
from the many forms of pain, which in the 
very nature of things, she is called upon to 
endure. Endowed naturally, with a finer 
organism than man, she is far more sus- 
ceptible than he to acute attacks of suffer- 
ing. In the days before Christianity, 
woman was regarded universally as man’s 
inferior. She then was taken and given in 
marriage, and valued chiefly to perpetuate 
a race of people. Her education was neg- 
lected excepting that which led to physical 
perfection. It is gratifying to = that to- 
day there is practically no limit placed up- 
on the field of study open to woman, cer- 
tainly none on the ground of intellectual 


inferiority. There is no doubt that her | fes 


sensitiveness to pain has increased with 
her culture, but in the meantime a great 


stride has been taken in the medical world, | 2 


resulting in the discovery of a remedy to 
relieve the pains incident to this more re- 
fined and exacting civilization. This most 
important discovery is Antikamnia. The 
name itself suggests its remedial powers, 
being a combination of the two Greek 
words “ Anti” and “ Kamnos,” which taken 
together signify, “‘ Opposed to Pain.” And 
to remove pain alone is to achieve a victory 
and the remedy should command the re- 
spect and support of every thoughtful per- 
son. 

While the whole world is the field for 
Antikamnia, the purpose of the writer is to 
consider it as a factor in woman’s comfort 
alone. There is ascarcely a home without 
its share of headaches and pain. Indeed, 
the average woman cannot bear the ex- 
ertions and perform all the duties that 
devolve upon her without more or less 
suffering. Thus the beauty and serenity 
of the individual and of the home are im- 
paired, ideals become less attainable and 
the happiness of the family is endangered. 
There is no such thing as individual pain 
or suffering in the home. If “mother” 
must stay in her darkened room all day 
with a raging headache, prey little heart 
in the house is distressed; if the young 
daughter is confined to the house with 
every nerve aquiver, her body racking with 
the most excruciating pains, every member 
of the family is uneasy. What a blessing 
in such instances is relief ! 

In the administration of remedies to re- 
lieve pain, the element of exhilaration 
should be considered,as many produce such 
delightful sensations as to make them allur- 
ing and dangerous to use. Such is not the 
case with Antikamnia. /¢ is stmply a true 
pain reliever—not a stimulant, not an in- 
toxicant, not disposed to arouse day dreams 
and lift one away from the cares of life. It 
carries with it only rest, only tranquil 
nerves, only absence of pain, and relief 
comes quickly and gently. 

The dose for an adult, which gives relief 
in severe headaches, especially those of 
mothers, students, bookkeepers, teachers 
and nurses, in short all headaches caused 
by anxiety or mental strain, is two five 





(5) 
grain tablets, crushed between the teeth, 








Cotton Dress 
Fabrics. 


Stripe Batiste, Embroidered Mulls, 
Printed Dimities, Colored 
and White Piqué. 


David and John Anderson’s 


Celebrated Zephyrs. 
Kroadovary Ki 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin ef Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, DEAUTIFER 





as the 
ful of all the Skin rations. 
pt hada ‘using it every . Also Pou 
aot OP Rte Prop Great nage, 
ai by al Dr q Paid Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughou 8. 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. "g, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods 
ga"Beware of Base Imitatio: ee Reward for 
arrest and proof of any ong selling same. 
GRBR PRGRGIRIRNIRKORO RH 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


& The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 
: Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


Central for shopping and theatres, 
EB BRIRIN GR ORES KH KORO 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 











Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business ricts 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
"rontway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 





Proprietors. 











snygnaty nat Sn5S 1826. 
IWURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER p 

LY & CO, PUREST, BES 

WEST eee leeNulN 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


SCH 00L BEL UNIVERSITY AND 


COLLEGE BELLS. 
copper and t; . Terms, etc., free. 
McBHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Saitimore,Md- 
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DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or Wh'te, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wirn Onty 30 Pounps oF 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TBA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00 and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a 4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New TIllus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 








ry A. beautiful 

Sl, Solid Gold 
; By F REE! Shell RING 

SAM with a simulating Birthday 


Stone, mounted in Belcher 
setting, also an exquisite a 
in. 


an SIMPLY SEND 
THING. YOUR 















YOU PAY NO NAME 
and ADDRESS ON A POST CARD and we 
will send you 12 packages of Imperishable 
Violet Sachet Perfume to sell for us, if 
you can, at 10 cents each. When sold 
send us our money, and we will send 
you PREE both prizes. (Toeach month is 
dedicated a precious stone. Anyone wearing 
the stone of their birth-month insures them 
t and unfailing good luck.) These Birthday 
ings a in beauty any FREE premium ever 
offered. nd Address on Post Card. N: 
oe geng 7 returnable if ou sold. Men- 
spaper. NATIONAL PPLY CO. 
46, 48 bo Ww. utd se DETROIT, Mic. 




















Unique Sharpener 
for Teachers and 
scholars. 


Exact size__as 
shown in cut. Has 
two knives and 
set screw and 
never gets out of order as others do—thousands 
di od whee ho U eng Ae ~ has 
wherever the Unique ner 
been introduced. Sent prepaid to any address 
on receipt of 3 cents. 8 for $1.00. C. M. Van- 
pEnvoonr, Agent, 204 East 119th St., New York 
y. 








followed by a swallow of water or wine. 
It is the remedy for Neuralgia and La 
erippe. 

or the pains peculiar to women at time 
of period, two tablets taken witha little hot 
toddy, or without, if objected to, will invar- 
ably afford relief. 

There was a time when women did not 
count for much in business, but now that 
they are so greatly in evidence in every 
avenue of employment, they realize that 
they cannot afford to be hampered by. 
“aches” of any kind. Success along 
whatever line of work one chooses, must 
depend very largely upon faithful service, 
regardless of sex. If then by the wise and 
timely use of a remedy a woman may be 
promptly at her post of duty, when other- 
wise she would have to stay at home or 
endure tortures, will she not hail it as a 
precious boon? How gladly she tells her 
companions of its wonder-working power, 
for there is, after all, a sortof free masonry 
among women and a touch of pain makes 
them all akin. The writer isa woman who 
knows. from personal observation and ex- 
perience that Antikamnia is all that is 
claimed for it. It is a purely American 
remedy, but its fame is world-wide. The 
medical fraternity everywhere have given 
it their unequivocal endorsement, and ac- 
knowledge it to be their pete aya ally 
in the treatment of pain and disease.— 7he 


Chaperone. 
Washington. 
Three-Day Persona!ly-Con‘ucted Tour via 
Penasylvania Railroad. 

The third of the present series of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad three-day personally-con- 
ducted tours to Washingten, D. C., will 
leave Thursday, Marchg. The rate, $14.50 
from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points, 


include all necessary expenses during the}. 


entire trip—transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, and Capitol guide fees. An ex- 
perienced Chaperon will also accompany 
the party. 

For intineraries, tickets, and full infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 


phia. 
Florida. 


Last Tour of the Season via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The last of the present series of oe 
Pennsylvania Railroad _personally-con- 
ducted tours to Jacksonville will leave 
New York and Philadelphia by special 
train of Pullman Palace cars on Tuesday, 
March 7. : 

Round-trip tickets, valid to return on 
regular trains until May 31, 1899, and in- 
cluding railway transportation in each di- 
rection, and Pullman accommodations (one 
berth), and meals on special train going 
will be sold at the following rates: New 
York, $50.00; Philadelphia, $48.00 ; Canan- 
daigua, $52.85; Erie, $54.55; Wilkesbarre, 
$50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; Thomas Purdy, 
Passenger Agent Long Branch District. 

89 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; Thos. E. 
Watt, Passenger Agent Western District, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd. 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 





ean ur PASTE 


Better THAN Mucivace For Aut Purposes 
N\ © ALL OEALERS 


203. Tube by Mail - SF 
RCaRTER's INK CO.-Boston 
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{ 
as commie a Bg of erage. #1 
“tend Seay or center SLLOYD. | 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Elot St, Buin 
THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE 


For Firs: Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, e e 








$12.50 
For Second Year Gr.des— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two, Price, - $15.00 

The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools then all other similar 
charts combined. 





For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


AN FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH ITALIAN 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 


without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 





the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


=r IN 10 WEEKS. 


FRENCH BERCY’S TEXT. 


Boston, Mass. 
BOOKS for 
are used everywhere. 


\T eaching French 
Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 








“Ttmay be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLICA 


endorses: 


eCorvnienre 


Iris a solid cake of 








pwhata men say.” 


INION 
Sapolio— » 
couring soap:- 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, - $1.00 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 
‘No other book that I know can compare with it n t " 
“ Tt-is certainly the se } in its line that I have oh sama tae 
a I think very highly of it and Lospeet to use iti “~y om of my literature classes this term.” 
I am just as we Ps eased with it and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 
have been using that for two years.” 
“ Both a and the teacher of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 


“Tam wey favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 
“The book gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
adapted to our work.” 





With Portraits, Ci wnecapendencs invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 








Poliard’s THE WORDS OF... Pollard’s 
Advanced . Advanced 
Spetter/ | Abraham Lincoln, ohio 
meee 80c. apie 68 7 ——¢ 6 5 c. Mailing Price, 8c. 
A Speller that Gepecien full-page 


‘““Utterances of wonderful beauty and gran- 
deur. ”_CARL SCHURZ. 

‘No nobler thoughts were ever conceived. No| Portraits of Authors 
man ever found words more adequate to his de- 
The only Spetier which sire.”—London Spectator. atime 
clearly develops the| No erican writer has excelled Mr. Lincoln’s| This book contains 
Princip ss of Spelling, | style, which is particularly ly famed for terseness| many of the Choicest 
Syllabication and Ac- | and vigor, both of whic qualies are conspicu- | Selections mn Literature 
cent. ously wauting in ordinary English composition. | for School Reading. 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. ins aaegnial 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, = > - 


THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. zt 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICAL WORK. 


P Made to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Prepared in three 
orms : 


Teaches Spelling. 














Chicago. 





Dry, in cakes, price, per. box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist, in Pans, 35 cents. 
Moist, in tubes, price, per tube, ‘“ 10 cents. 


Have you seen our new 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 


Adapted to any Ine of Water Colors in tubes. 
Price, 60 cents a dozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 


We still make the popular 
SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT, 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. Catalog Free. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO,, SprincFieto, Mass. 


New York, ATLANTA Kansas CIty, 
11 East 16th St. 515 Grand Building 418 East 9th Street 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


CoTTACcE City, MAss. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Delightful Sea Bathing, Ten Degrees Cooler 
Concrete Roads for Bicycling. than on the Mainland. 
BEGINS SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 Weeks. 20 Instruct 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 3 Weeks. SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 
JULY 11,1899 || 20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 4 and 5 weeks. 25 Instructors. 














i Send for 64-page Circular, giving full information in regard to the 


outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Presivent, HYDE PARK, MASS. 


























INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Parx1es, Secretary: 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Joun A. Hatt, President. 





1888 1898 Gains OF GAINS. 
Premium Income................... $1,667,543.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,434,882. 14 145.99 
Income from Interest and Rents.. 463,205.25 942,648.40 479,448.15 108.51 
TOPAS,. 5...» ey. 0a $2,180,748.96 Phas. $2,918,825. 29 186.75 
a Se ee $9,565 12,469,925.62 180.86 
AmounT INSURED................... $49,480,584.00 $66,197,899.00 188.79 


atin era 
BORPLUG. 566690562} 5. Ge pf B.A 1,959,508. 16 $1 208,975.55 159.86 


a its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Conpens) has paid to its -hold- 
: Iy Dears Cram, $17,857,733.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 DIvIDENDS, policy bold 


Paar Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.53 Surplus, $1,959,503.56 








Liketo “WW’W’0W’W/V/4 
learn Spanish 2 *xstcr 







50 ¢' 
Late. Dictionary. $2.00 
Ist cts. 
-English, Dictionary. $2.00 
Literal Translations of the Classics-- Latin, 


Greek, German, French. Eighty-five volumes, 
sold separately , 50 cts. each, id for list. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City A 


sehostoots oratmo- Or SOME Other 
Vt) /////  \aaguage? 


Pictures forthe 
‘School=-Room. 


We have just published our illus- 
trated catalogue of pictures suit- 
able for the school-room walls. It 
is the latest and most complete of 
itskind. A copy will be mailed for 
TEN CENTS in postage stamps. 


FRANZ HANFSTAENGL, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


lhe Largest (nsuvance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





WSS 


." OE OQ 
Sy 











RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President 





AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, - + + $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - + - +  $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - - _$35,508,194.59 
Paip TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION, . - $462,997,250.71 
[INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897. $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774;079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York. hicago. 


Official Outfitters to the leading ae Schools, 
aad Athletic Clubs of the Country. 


Athletic Goods. 


THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
Ridden by —y Intercollegiate A. A. A. 4. Champions 
and ali the leading college riders. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, Foot Ball, Golf, 
Tennis, Athletics, Gymnasium, 
SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 
Is the Official Ball of the National League and all the 
leading college associativns. 

Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Free to 
any address. 

Spalding's mee Base Ball Guide for 1899, ready 

March 30, 10 cents. 


A.G.SPALDING @& BROS., 
New York. 













CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


, 
Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate-Animals. 

At less than one-half the usual price, 40 Minerals or 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each col'ec- 
ion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Texe-book 
f 60 Descrt ave circulars free, RLIE 
MAPS, NTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 


Epwin g. Howat. 
612 l?tH Street, N. W., WasnhinorTon, D.C. 





When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PO NOT 
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